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FORTY-SECOND MEETING, NEW ENGLAND ASSOCI- 
ATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


ee 


HELD In YounG’s HOTEL, Boston, Mass., Fee. 14 anp 15, 1912. 








First Day—MOorRNING SEssion, 
The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the New England Association 
of Gas Engineers was held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass., Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, February 14 and 15, 1912, under the Presidency 
of Mr. John A. Coffin. The meeting was opened at 10:30 A.M., Wed- 
nesday, by the President’s saying : 
The first thing on the programme is the reading of the record of the 
last meeting. 
On motion of Mr. Africa the reading was dispensed with. 
The President—Are the Directors ready to report? 


REPORT OF THE Boarp OF DiREcTors. 

The Secretary—Mr. President and Gentlemen, your Directors would 
report as follows: 
They have examined the credentials of the following gentlemen 
who apply for active membership and recommend their election ; 


Active. 


Bennett, F., Worcester, Mass. Goeltz, C. G., Weymoutb, Mass. 
Hale, H. A., Jr., Salem, Mass. Schwabe, W. P., Windsor Locks, 
Parker, L. J., Providence, R. I. Conn. 

Scott, A. H., Manchester, N.H. Smith, A. J., Concord, N. H. 
Caffrey, G. H., So.Norwalk,Conn. Tudbury, J. L., Salem, Mass. 


Associate. 


Farnsworth, E. M., Jr., Boston. O’Loughlin,C.L., St.Johnsbury, Vt 
York, Palmer, Fitchburg, Mass. 

They also report the resignations of Messrs. L. B. Johns and H. S. 

Hintze, as Active, and of Messrs. C. H. Cheney, G. B. Wood and W. 

R. Wardwell, as Associate members. 

They also recommend for your consideration the following papers : 


‘‘ Shaving Scrubbers,”’ by Dr. J. F. Wing, Everett, Mass. 

‘‘ The Office as a Publicity Medium,’’ by Palmer York, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

‘* Recent Developments in the Manufacture of Water Gas,” by 
Viggo E. Bird, Fall River, Mass. 

‘* The Industrial Gas Appliance,’’ by H. L. Barnes, Hartford, Conn. 
‘* High Pressue Distribution,’’ by C. G. Goeltz, Weymouth, Mass. 
‘‘Submerged Gas Mains at New Haven,” by H. E. White, New 
Haven, Conn. 

‘* Data on Removal of Tar from Water Gas,”’ by A. P. Beardsley, 
New Haven, Conn. Respectfully submitted, 

N. W. GIFForD, Secretary. 


On motion, the report was accepted and placed on file. 


ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


The President—Gentlemen, we now come to the election ef new 
members. 

Mr. Norcross moved that the Secretary be instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Association for the gentlemen recommended by the 
Board for election as members of the Association; also, that the 
resignations offered be accepted. [Adopted.] 

The President—The Secretary will please cast the ballot. 

The Secretary—Unless there is objection I hereby declare the ballot 
cast. 

At the suggestion of the President the Secretary read the gentle- 
men’s names, and those present were asked to arise. 


the President said: Gentlemen, we welcome you to membership in 
the Association and trust you will take part in the meeting. 
The President thereupon read the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, I welcome you to this, the 42d Annual Meeting and 
‘*Old Home Week” Celebration of the New England Association of 
Gas Engineers, the oldest of its kind in the country, the mother of 
them all, founded by our sturdy predecessors at the Tremont House, 
Boston, on their return from attending the funeral of the lamented 
Blake, at Worcester. 

It has steadily grown until it has become the head of the corner, a 
position which we trust it will ever hold and never allow itself to 
merge with any younger Association, until after New England has 
sold Plymouth Rock, Faneuil Hall and the Bunker Hill Monument. 

The gas business for the year shows a steady increase and will 
continue to do so, in my opinion, as long as we keep our plants up- 
to-date and so manage them that we can furnish our customers (the 
public) with what they have a reasonable right to expect or demand 





of us; the best possible service at the lowest possible price. That 


The Secretary read the names of the newly elected members, and , 
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will enable us to pay fair dividends to our stockholders, and give 
reasonable hours and a living wage to our employees, with a reserve 
that will enable us, by some co-operative arrangement, to guarantee 
te faithful employees a pension when they become disabled by acci- 
dent or old age. 

We have for your consideration seven well written and interesting 
papers which, with their discussions, ought to make them most pro- 
fitable to us all. Also, the Question Box with its usual number of 
conundrums. 

Four of our members have crossed the Great Divide during the 
year to join the silent majority : 

Freeman C. Sherman, of New Haven, Conn., Honorary and last 
but one of our charter members. 

George L. Manchester, of East Hampten, Mass., active member. 

F. P. Addicks and O. F. Greins, associate members; absent but 
not forgotten. 

A committee to draft suitable resolutions upon the memories of 
each will be appointed and will report to this meeting before adjourn- 
ment. I fully appreciate the great honor conferred in electing me 
your President after nearly 37 years in the gas business, for I am ap- 
proaching the age at which Dr. Osler recommends that all men be 


chloroformed. |Laughter.] I thank you for your kind attention. 
[A pplause. } 
(Te be Continued.) 








[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 137.] 


PROCEEDINGS, SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, AMERI- 
CAN GAS INSTITUTE. 


———>_ 


HELD in Sr. Louis, Mo., OctoBEr 18 To 20, 1911. 





First Day—AFTERNOON Sgssion.— Part II. 


The Chairman then introduced Mr. J. W. Batten, who read this 
paper on 
THE FLOW OF GAS IN MAINS. 


Lacking a more comprehensive title, the above will supply an op- 
portunity to describe the necessity for the measurement of the volume 
of gas flowing through a given main, together with a method for 
readily, and with reasonable accuracy and speed, obtaining such in- 
formation. 

The first requisite of progress in any direction—engineering or 
otherwise—is accurate information, reduced to some absolute numer- 
ical basis, regarding present conditions and achievement. With this 
as a basis of argument, intelligent discussion is possible, and a speedy 
and accurate solution obtained. It is a safe venture that all the un- 
knowns in the problem of gas distribution from the standpoint of the 
actual delivery of the mains in situ have not been determined. The 
unknown, to which we wish to call attention, is the actual velocity of 
gas in our distribution mains as they lie, and to possibly stimulate 
interest in an already well-known method of measuring fluid volumes. 

Certain well-known fundamental laws, such as those incorporated 
in the so-called Pole’s formula, have ultimately and finally decided 
the size of mains and services. The drop in pressure permisible un- 
der a given, assumed maximum consumption, and with gas of a 
given gravity, furnished the criterion by which judgment of the 
adequacy of a given pipe line was determined. In the large propor- 
tion of distribution systems almost all mains are ultimately connec- 
ted with all others, and frequently 2 or more feeders from the source 
of supply carry gas to substantially the same territory. In such 
cases the break in pressure found over a given distance gives in- 
formation which is not only inadequate, but which frequently is dis- 
tinctly misleading. Break in pressure is caused either by actual de- 
mand on the capacity of the main or by decrease in its effective area 
due to the presence of water, naphthaline, or other foreign material. 
If we could see into our mains, it is quite unlikely they would much 
resemble the elevation drawing. On the basis of such unreliable in- 
formation, territory might be reinforced where in reality existing 
lines should amply fulfill the demand. The desirability of follow- 
ing from year-to-year, or from season-to-season, the variation in the 
location of the area of maximum or minimum consumption is ob- 
vious. 

_ Ordinarily used accurate methods for the measurement of gas 
volumes such as the wet meter are obviously inapplicable to such a 
situation. In the same category must be placed the venturi tube 
which, while it offers an accurate method of measurement with 





simple calculations, it is quite impossible to place one in every pipe 
line whose velocity might be desired. The anemometer is a com- 
pletely discredited piece of apparatus from the standpoint of accuracy. 

The inventor Pitot gave his name to the tube which he made, and 
which he described before the French Academy of Sciences in 1732, 
giving to it the formula for falling bodies: Viz, V = ¥ 2 gh, which 
is also that for Toricelli’s theorem for the velocity of issue of water 
from an orifice. This compact, simple, and accurate measuring de- 
vice consists essentially of a plain, L-shaped tube, placed in and 
directed against the flow of the fluid. Where the flow to be deter- 
mined is that of the liquid, the velocity is a measure of the height 
‘*h” of the liquid in the tube above static level. (See Fig. 1.) Un- 
doubtedly the very simplicity of the device prevented its general ac- 
ceptance as a measuring apparatus of merit. It was not until about 
1850 that D’Arcy, a French hydraulic engineer, applied it directly to 
the velocity of flow of water and discovered it to be an instrument of 
precision, supporting, also, Pitot’s original contention that the cor- 
rection factor was unity and unvarying. 

The first application of the use of this tube, in a form modified from 
that used for liquids, was made by Prof. 8S. W. Robinson, of the Ohio 
State University, in 1873. One of his earliest experiments is interest- 
ing in indicating the theoretical accuracy of the tube. Air, undera 
pressure of 4 inches, was allowed to issue through an orifice, 2inches 
in diameter, into zero pressure. The mouth of the tube was iuserted, 
at the center of the jet, to a point 4 inches inside of the tank, and 
gradually withdrawn along the axis of the jet, toa point 1 or 2 inches 
outside of the plane of the orifice of issue. During this eperation the 
pressure indicated by the manometer remained precisely the same. 
At the point 4 inches inside the tank the pressure must have been 
wholly static, while 1 inch outside it must have been wholly dynamic. 
At some points intervening it was undoubtedly a summation of the 
two. As the potential energy of a particle of gas decreases its energy 
of motion increases, their sum being constant. Hence, when you 
eliminate the static pressure, the pitot tube will indicate accurately 
the velocity pressure where the fluid flows through a frictionless 
orifice from a higher to a lower pressure. 

Since Prof. Robinson published his results, in 1886, a large number 
of ingenious and interesting experiments have been performed, es- 
tablishing the accuracy of the tube. Considerable doubt existed for 
some time as to whether the formula V = k Vy 2 gh was the correct 


one, some results seeming to point to pressure in the tube being 
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2 
# instead of ra 
9g 2g 








3 
That 9 eves too great a value for the pressure 


may be deduced from consideration of the fact that, when a continu- 
ous stream strikes normally on a plane surface equal to its cross-sec- 
tion, it cannot be reflected parallel to the surface. As soon as the 
normal velocity is diminished, the cross-section is increased and part 
of the fluid is pushed out of the column. 

The theoretically correct formula, viz: V = k ¥ 2 gh, having been 
obtained, it seemed possible that varying forms of orifices might have 
considerable effect on its valuation. The work of Boyd and Judd, 
as published ‘‘ Engineering News,”’ March 31, 1904, demonstrated 
that the form of the tip within very wide limits did not influence the 
velocity reading. 

The net conclusion is that the pitot tube is a precise instrument, 
capable of considerable diversity of shape and withal possessing the 
very meritorious properties of being simple, easily reproducible, com- 
pact, readily transportable, and, in addition, having a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy. 

The distribution system where the tube was to be used consists 
briefly of dumping gas from medium pressure distributor mains into 
the low pressure system by regulators, coupled with a small propor- 
tion of the output distributed direct from holders. It was found ad- 
visable to measure the amount of gas passing through some of these 
at various seasons and at peak load, and was intended to be continued 
with a view to assisting in the determination of the size and character 
of main extensions. It was recognized at the outset that the velocities 
found in low pressure distribution mains would lie probably between 
5 and 20 feet per second, whereas, almost all of the work done in this 
connection has been with velocities considerably greater, up to 200 
feet per second. This condition would require either a very sensi- 
tive gauge or a tube the value of which was much less than unity, or 
both. The first pitot tried was of the traditional form shown in Fig. 
2, consisting of an inner tube of brass, 3/16 inches O. D., and 1/32 
inches thick, surrounded by the static pressure end of ¢-inch tubing, 
1/32 inches thick, and with a slot 1/16 inches by 1} inches on the un- 
der side of the horizental part. The pressure gauge used was of the 
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FIG. 2 


TUBE OF STANDARD SHAPE AND DIMENSIONS 
ORIGINALLY USED. 
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form shown in Fig. 3—a practically 10:1 gauge. This combination 
was soon discarded, as the tube was of such form that it could not be 
readily introduced into the main. Moreover, it had a value of ap- 
proximately unity, and, in conjunction with the 10:1 gauge, gave a 
reading so low as to introduce considerable error. Effort was then 
concentrated on securing a gauge sufficiently sensitive and reliable. 
It must also answer the requirement of being readily set-up on the 
street. The well-known principle of the Segur gauge seemed to offer 
the best solution, and an attempt was made to use a special type of 
this gauge, described by Mr. W. A. Baehr, in a Wrinkle published 
in the 1904 ‘‘ Proceedings ”’ of the Ohio Gas Light Association. This 


proposed to take advantage of the travel of a pellet of mercury ina. 


horizontal tube of small bore, which pellet separated 2 bodies of fluid 
in vertical vessels of diameter comparatively great relative to the 
bore of thesmall tube This gauge isshownin Fig. 4. The difficulty 


in the way of its successful operation lay in the considerable inertia | 
of the mercury pellet, requiring an excessive differential to drive it | 
in either direction from a fixed position. A pellet of colored kero- | 


sene, used instead of the mercury, did not possess the objectionable 
feature of the latter, but instead proved ineffective, due to the im- 
possibility of preventing its ultimate mixing with the water on each 
side of it. 


The Segur gauge (shown in Fig. 5) was made up, various combina- 


tions of liquid being used in an attempt to find two whose surface 
tensions were sufficiently far apart to prevent mixing, and, on the 
other hand, possessing a gravity nearly enough alike to satisfy the 
condition of delicacy. After trying anise seed oil, which has a grav- 


ity of 0.998, with water, and various gravities of kerosene with alco- 


hol, it was found impossible to obtain a satisfactory working menis- 
cus between the two liquids separated in gravity by less than 5 per | 
cent., any less differential producing an indefinable meniscus when | 
either side of the gauge was subjected to an impulse of pressure. 
This is evidently the limiting condition of practical sensitiveness of 





the gauge, and, as greater delicacy was required, re- 
course was had to the inclined gauge of the form shown 
in Fig. 6. It was constructed of 4-inch glass tubing, which, 
with kerosene of an accurately determined gravity at 
varions temperatures, permitted close observations. Cali- 
bration of kerosene used in calculations is shown in 
Plate I. 

The calibrations of this roughly 50:1 gauge were made 
as follows: An inclined gauge of roughly 10:1 was cali- 
brated against an ordinary U-gauge containing water, 
while in the inclined gauge was placed mercury of known 
gravity. A value thus was obtained of 1:9.88 for the 
inclined gauge. In turn filling this with water, and the 
roughly 50:1 gauge with mercury, the value of 1: 49.4 
was obtained for the gauge to be used in future deter- 
minations. This value was subsequently checked by the 
use of another similar but much longer gauge. 

Having obtained a sufficiently sensitive and accurately 
calibrated gauge, it seemed best to use for determinations 
a tube giving the widest manometer deflections for a 
given velocity. Tubes having static and impact pressure 
openings, such as those shown in Fig. 7; along with 
many others, were tried, and the combination shown in 
Fig. 8 was the one finally selected. Tubes requiring a 
large tap in the main to permit of their entry were re- 
jected, as it was hoped to use the tube on the street in the manner 
shown in Fig. 9. 

The procedure, preliminary to making a determination, is as fol- 
lows: The main is exposed and tapped for 1-inch standard pipe, the 
inside diameter of the pipe being carefully measured. The presence 
of water or sediment is noted with its amount, this restriction of area 





being taken into account in the calibration. The 1-inch pipe is run 
to the surface of the ground, capped, and surrounded with a gate 
box. When ready to make the traverse, the 1-inch corporation cock 
E, to which the stuffing box A is attached, is screwed on and the tube 
inserted into the main by opening the cock. 

The value of K in the equation V = K y 2gh was obtained by plac- 
ing the tube in a 24-inch main in series with a tested wet meter. The 
diameter of the main being accurately determined, the tube was 
inserted into it through the stuffing box. The main was divided into 
6 or more equal concentric areas, and a forward-and-backward tra- 
verse made, pressures being taken at the center of each annular ring, 
which pressure was assumed to be a measure of the velocity through- 
out that ring. The number of rings into which the main may be 
divided may be increased to any desired number with some slight in- 
| crease in accuracy. However, in a 16 or 24-inch main, 12 readings 
on each traverse give a reliable average. As the square root of the 
readings is proportional to the flow, the average velocity is obtained 
_ by averaging the square roots of the readings obtained. A specimen 
calculation is appended to this paper. After a number of determina- 
| tions and observations were made on the street, opportunity presented 
| itself to calibrate the tube at other velocities and in other mains. The 
| curve showing the changing value of K with changing velocity is 
| shown in Plate II. It appears that, while the pitot itself accurately 

| shows the velocity head plus the static head, the variation in aspira- 
| tory effect on the static end, with the velocity, changes the value of 
| the factor; in short, increased velocity at actually constant static 
pressure decreases the reading of static pressure shown by this tube, 
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and vice versa. Evidently, then, a tube which has a value of unity’ 
unchanging, must be used wherever there is no method of arriving 
at the correct velocity. 

The ellipse, as the curve of pressure throughout the pipe, has been 
developed by a number of observers. To insure this, it appears a 
necessary con dition that the space occupied by the tube shall be very 
small compared with the diameter of the pipe. Plate III. shows a 
traverse of a 16 and 24-inch pipe with a tube of comparatively large 
diameter—abo ut { inch—and also similar traverses with a tube much 
smaller. The point of maximum pressure with a relatively large 
tube, instead of being at the center of the pipe, is invariably at a point 
beyond the center from the point of entry of the tube. That this con- 
dition is brought about by the tube itself is evidenced by the fact that, 
if the pipe be tapped at points 90° apart, the point of maximum 
velocity has always the same relative position with respect to the 
point where the tube is admitted. Some observers have pointed out 
that the loci of mean velocity lie on the circumference of a circle 0.77 
of the distance from the outside to the center of the pipe, and that the 
mean velocity is about 80 per cent. of the velocity at the center. It 
seems likely that the proximity of elbows or obstructions to the point 
of observation may produce eddy currents rendering this inaccurate. 
It is often necessary to traverse the pipe in two directions at 90° to 
one another to eliminate this disturbing factor. 

The discovery of the variable character of the value of K for 
changing velocities led to the production of the tube shown in Fig. 
10, which has been found to have a value of 1.01 at all reasonably 
low velocities, up to 20 feet per second. It is not unlikely that it 
would be increasingly in error at velocities above this. The static 
pressure is taken from the l-inch tap at the edge of the pipe where 
theoretically the velocity is zero. This form of tube and gauge offers 
a method of easily making frequent tests at the same point, with no 
exposure of the main after the first determination of its internal 
diameter is accurately made. As intimated in the beginning of the 
paper, other applications of the principle may be found, 2 of which 
will be sufficient for illustration. 

Two 16-inch lines, from Station A, Detroit City Gas Company, 
carry gas under regulated holder pressure, through 2 parallel streets 
1 block apart, into the downtown section 2 miles away. On one 
occasion at peak load in the evening when local pressure was some- 
what increased at Station A, a serious oscillation was neted at the 
regulator manholes at Fort and Second streets. This regulator at 
the time, however, was not passing gas, due to back-up from these 2 
lew pressure mains connected to its outlet, See PlateIV. Obvious 
ly, the oscillation was due to water in one or the other of these low 
pressure lines. Recording gauges installed at suitable places seemed 
to point to the presence of water at a certain point about midway be- 
tween the source of supply of gas and the place where the oscillation 
was first noted. No water, however, was found. Practically no 
services were taken off these lines where oscillation seemed greatest, 
so the main was tapped for taking, over a considerable distance, 
simultaneous U gauge tests. This test developed nothing, as all 
‘oscillations appeared of about the same amplitude. The pitot tube 
placed on the line disclosed, that looking at the oscillation of pres- 
sure on the static pressure gauge, at the moment when the pressure 
increased, the differential on the tube decreased—i. e., when the 
pressure increased, the rate of flow decreased showing conclusively 
that our observations were being taken between the source of supply 
and the stoppage. It was then merely a matter of tapping the main 

in a few places, finally arriving at a point where drop in static pres- 
sure coincided with the increase in flow. The water was finally 
found at a point where a line running out of the 16 inch, and into 
which the latter drained, had been cut off and capped some years 
‘previously, no drip having been putin. Undoubtedly the carrying 
capacity of this main had been seriously interfered with for some 
time, but the presence of other sources of supply prevented its dis- 
covery until it was practically full of water. Had a tube been placed 
on these two lines simultaneously, the wide disparity in the amount 
of gas carried would have been at once noted and a reason sought. 

The other application which I have in mind is one in which not 
only a pitot, but any differential, which remains constant for a given 
flow of gas and varies in a known way, may be used. Reference may 
be had to the diagramatic map, PlateIV., which shews the medium 


high pressure pumping lines from Station A, reaching as far as Buena 
‘Vista and Woodward avenues, a total distance of 8} miles. The 
requisite pressure to keep regulators at the end of the line in opera- 


at the end of the line like the one shown in Fig. 12. This model chart 
was changed as often as circumstances seemed to warrant, but usually 
about once or twice a month. Invariably, however, the pressure 
maintained had to be sufficiently high to take care of sudden storms 
or unusually dark or cold days. This necessitated an expenditure of 
power at the pumping plant almost all the time in excess of the actual 
needs of the case; and, moreover, did not even then insure an in- 
variably sufficient supply. 

It occurred to Mr. F. L. Cross, at that time Assistant Engineer of 
the Detroit Company, that, as a definite relation must exist between 
the amount of gas being pumped and the drop in pressure from the 
pump to the end of the line, it should be possible, after calibration, 
to predict this fall in pressure, knowing the drop through a given 
proportion of the distance, or what would be more feasible, through 
a pitot tube. Unfortunately, Mr. Cross was unable to remain to carry 
out his suggestion, which was subsequently worked out to a satis- 
factory conclusion. To discover whether the velocity of output at the 
plant was a measure of the drop in the total high pressure line, a 
pitot tube was inserted at the outlet of'the exhausters, accurate read- 
ings being taken simultaneously every 2 minutes of : 


1. The static pressure at Station A. 

2. The pitot readings at the same place. 

3. The static presssure at the place where the pressure was ultimately 
to be maintained constant. : 


These results were plotted and shown on Plate V. The fourth curve 
on this plate is obtained by taking the difference of the 2 records of 
static pressure. From a consideration of this plate it is evident that 
each increase (or decrease) in output shown on the tube is reflected 
in the difference of the two static pressures. It is not to be expected 
that they would coincide or constantly remain the same distance from 
one another, since the differential shown by the tube is a measure of 
the square of the total outflow, while the difference of the 2 static 
pressures is a measure of the sum of the square of the amounts going 
out through each regulator ; on the way only a small amount of the 
total output finally reaching the end of the line. This led to the 
placing of a tube at the inlet of the exhausters, in permanent posi- 
tion, such tube being one which would give the widest deflection pos- 
sible with a given flow. This was piped to a suitable sensitive differ- 
ential pressure gauge, shown in the photograph, and in detail in Fig. 
13. The gauge immediately beside it is simply a delicate mercury, 
static pressure gauge, both under the eye of the pressure operator. 

The pressure which it was desired to maintain throughout the 
hours of the day and evening was from 12 to 14 ounces. To calibrate 
our installation, a water pressure gauge, holding a pressure of 2 
pounds, was placed at Buena Vista and Woodward, and the observer 
there instructed to telephone to Station A every 20 minutes a record 
of the pressures which he took every 5 minutes. In the meantime, 
at Station A, readings of the flow and static pressure were taken every 
5 minutes, and pressures maintained there as far as possible, such 
that the desired pressure was maintained at the end of the line. 

The curve obtained is shown in Plate VI. It is interesting to note 
that the lighting load and the Sunday noon load do not fall precisely 
on the curve for the regular day. Evidently the lighting and cook- 
ing gas is consumed to a greater extent on an average at a point 
nearer the base of supply than the industrial gas. This is exactly a 
confirmation of what would be expected from such a situation as 
ours, a large proportion of the industrial gas being consumed at a 
relatively long distance from the plant. 

Fig. 11 A shows the chart which, under ordinary conditions, 
would have been followed. Fig. 11 B, the one actually made in an 
effort to maintain the predetermined pressure at Buena Vista and 
and Woodward; while Fig. 14 shows the result accomplished. In 
case it seemed advisable to hold a higher or lower pressure at the end 
of the line, a new calibration would, of course, be necessary. The 
operation of the installation proceeds as follows: 


Assume that the flow gauge reads 71 and the static gauge 200. Ad- 
justment is perfect and the operator is assured that the pressure at 
the end of the line is about that desired. Assume also an increasing 
load. The pressure at Buena Vista and Woodward falls slightly, a 


Station A, since the positive pressure pumps continue to deliver the 
same amount of gas. For this reason, the flow gauge remains con- 
stant and the operator notes that he no longer has the proper balance ; 
he is below the line. He gradually increases the speed of the ex- 





tion was maintained by the Station A operator, whose instructions 


hausters, increasing at the same time the static pressure and flow, 


were to follow a predetermined chart, which might produce a chart } but increasing the former more rapidly than the latter until finally 


fall which is at once reflected in a fall of the static pressure at’ 
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at (for example) a flow of 105 he has a static pressure of 240, when 
the conditions ef equilibrium are again established. On decreasing 
the load theYexact reverse of this procedure is followed. It is un- 
doubted that changes in location of consumption of large volumes of 
gas will affect the results obtained by following the chart, but as 
these changes are slow, they can easily be taken care of by re cali- 
bration. It appeared possible that the same proportion of the total 
output would not be consumed in a given location, regardless of the 
output; but, from our short experience, each section of the city con- 
sumes its constant proportion of total output regardless ef the kind 
of weather or season or year. 


Sample calibration : APPENDIX. 
In case where volume of gas passed is known, and it is required to 
find the value of K: 
V=Ky 2gh 
where v = velocity of gas in feet per second 
K = the desired constant 
= acceleration due to gravity 
h = the feet of gas of the pressure, temperature and degree of 
moisture saturation of that in the main under test, which is sufficient 
to deflect the manometer the amount noted on the pressure gauge. 


I ic nin 4 vetn dupe sdavdemeans .. 29.55” Hg. 
PP vecasencce svvecssusace eeeakipeere 0.65” Hg. 
NE oe sn50cccchcksotsmennnssbes 75° F. 
Percentage of moisture saturation—not taken, as- 

I ccth cbecectcinneedaees ¢eawabwiaese 60 per cent. 
Rate of flow shown by wet meter........ eeseseeee 151,370 ft. per hr. 


A forward-and-backward traverse of the main was made during 
which 12 readings were taken each way. The square roots of these 
were averaged, resulting in reading of 1.014” of kerosene on the 
49.4:1 gauge. 


Gravity of gas at 76° and 29.55”............... . 0.422 





IND sn Sica nieeckent adeeetnedas 243” 
Inches of water differential at 4° C = eat 
Gravity of gas at 81° F. and 30.2” Hg. is ...... 0.435 


Weight of 1 cu. ft. of gas, 60 per cent. saturated 
with moisture at 81° F. and 30.2” mercury... 0.03122 


Then ‘‘h”’’ in feet of gas of quality measured is 


1.014 x 0.781 x 62.425 x 144 
49.4 x 1,728 x 0,03122 

V=Ky 2gh 

= K x 8.02 7 2.605 


13.18 = K x 8.02 x 1.613 
K = 1.013. 


Discussion. 

The Chairman announced that the discussion on the Battin paper 
was in order. 

Mr. O. H. Fogg said there was little on this subject that he could 
mention that would be of interest, for while he had made some ex- 
periments along these lines, they developed nothing that Mr. Battin 
had not very thoroughly covered. It might be of interest, however, 
to confirm the point brought out by Mr. Battin that, in our work we 
could not find the mean velocity bore any definite ratio to the velocity 
at the center of the pipe; that is, no definite ratio for varying sizes. 
The element of disturbance which Mr. Battin seems to think is set up 
by elbows and other obstructions, the speaker believed existed appre- 
ciably. If they were to have a continuous line, without any such 
obstruction or anything to set up eddy currents, the figure given 
(.77) would, he believed, probably be correct. 

Mr. Fulweiler asked if Mr. Battin ever made use of the whirling- 
arm apparatus in the calibration of his Pitot tubes. He believed the 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, had such an apparatus 
and was prepared to calibrate tubes with it. When calibrating Pitot 
tubes in a pipe they could only approximate the average velocity, 
since they determined it by taking averages of averages, whereas in 
the case of the whirling-arm apparatus they actually pass the tube at 
definite velocities through the air, thus securing a positive and very 
accurate calibration. Another point which occurred to him was in re- 
lation to the method Mr. Battin adopted for determining static pressure. 
He measured the pressure existing in the nipple tapped into the side of 
the main, assuming that the pressure close to the side of the main 
was zero, Some experiments they made, however, seemed to indicate 





= 2.605 feet 





that, unless the nipple was cut off perfectly smooth and did not enter 
the main, there would be set up eddy currents in the vicinity of the 
opening which were likely to seriously affect the accuracy of a pres- 
sure taken at that point. He would further like to ask Mr. Battin 
whether in his work he considered the use of trailing and leading 
tubes. This method of operating had been exploited in a number of 
recent articles in the technical press, and it seemed to show consider- 
able promise. He understood there were already on the market sev- 
eral forms of Pitot tubes which utilize that principle. 

Mr. R. G. Griswold said the electric people had made a great deal 
of progress in their line because, in that it had been so easy to take 
readings of what current was flowing. They had apparatus, where- 
by, in the evening, at time of heavy load, they could, in a few min- 
utes, determine just how much current was flowing in a given 
feeder, and people in the gas business couldn’t do that. They could 
cut a main and set a meter, but with the Pitot tube, and the other 
things outlined, they could determine just what the demand was, 
and just how fast the gas was used in any particular main, at little 
expense and small trouble. The electric people had even done that. 
They had compensators for their volt meters, so that the latter on the 
switchboard at the station attached to any particular feeder, showed 
the voltage at the end of the live. Perhaps someone in the course of 
a year or two will bring out a dévice by which one could test the 
mains at his plant, and read pressure at some distant point in the 
distribution. The pressure at the point would be corrected for the 
velocity of flow at that point, so that they could read the pressure at 
some point in the distribution system. 

Mr. Fulweiler did not think Mr. Griswold should give them the 
idea that the determination of the flow of gas in a pipe with the Pitot 
tube was quite as simple as he made it; in other words, that all they 
should have to do would be to stick the Pitot tube into the pipe and 
immediately get the flow of gas in that pipe. A number of very im- 
portant steps had to be taken in order that the result should be accu- 
rate. Briefly, there was: Dividing the area of the pipe into rings of 
equal area for the determination of the velecity and static pressure 
at the center of each ring, and the average of such pressure. To be 
sure, it was a very simple operation, yet it took at least 10 minutes to 
determine the average velocity in a pipe of any size. One of the com- 
mercial forms of Pitot tube now on the market had a number of in- 
lets so placed to cross the diameter of the pipe that the resulting 
velocity pressure was found to be a very close approximation to the 
average pressure. If such a form of tube could be satisfactorily 
worked out, it would, of course, give them an instantaneous determ- 
ination of the rate of flow, thus avoiding the present trouble of mak- 
ing a large number of observations. 

Mr. Battin said as to the calibration of the Pitot tube, in order to 
eliminate some of the errors that must of necessity creep in, this 
tube was calibrated in two directions at 90° to one another, in not 
only 24-inch pipe but also in 16-inch pipe, and the assumption 
naturally was that two calibrations (one in each pipe) resulting in 
giving a common factor, would undoubtedly give a resulting factor 
well within the error of reading the gauge. As to the method of 
calibrating the tube by means of the whirling-arm, he was not 
familiar with that method of doing it. He was favored by Prof. 
Gebhardt loaning them a small tube that he was unable to use for 
one or two reasons. First, the impact pressure opening was very 
small, and the fact of there being a large amount of water in the gas, 
very nearly to the saturation point, made it practically impossible to 
utilize that form of tube. He noticed, however, that the static pres- 
sure end of the tube was apparently so constructed that the aspiration 
effect on it just neutralized the impact pressure. In other words, it 
was not constructed in such a way as to give, at various velocities, 
the actual pressure. He was confident that that tube would not give 
the same value at all velocities, although he might be wrong in that 
assumption. The final tube was chosen because it seemed the sim- 
plest possible, permitting the simplest method of insertion into the 
main, and at the same time rendering results of the degree of ac- 
curacy which was desired. As mentioned in the paper, it was quite 
unlikely such accuracy would be maintained at velocities where the 
effect on the static pressure end would be very material if the yelocity 
were increased ; but, at low velocities, say 10 to 15 feet per second, 
the calibration evidenced that there was practically no variation in 
value. The difficulty in utilizing a tube of the kind mentioned by 
Mr. Fulweiler was that of getting one with the value of a unity. As 
far as his experiments had gone, he was led to believe it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have a value of the unity, otherwise with varying 
velocities that value would change. One of the charts shown in the 
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paper gave the variations of the value of the constant with varying 
velocities, and unless one got the absolute static pressure, unless the 
one tube absolutely gave them the static pressure, the value of the 
tube would not remain constant at all velocities. Mr. Brown sug- 
gests that the tube could be utilized in connection with high pressure 
pumping lines. He had in mind acase where two pumping lines 
were diverging at the plant and passing through the city, to finally 
reconverge at a distance of 4or 5 miles from the works. The con- 
ditions seemed to indicate that one of the lines was delivering more 
than its proportion of gas. Simultaneous readings in the two mains 
(not very far, to be sure, away from their junction point) showed 
that the two mains were actually passing gas at practically the same 
velocity ; and, as the conditions seemed to indicate, roughly, that the 
amount of gas passed through them should be very nearly the same, 
it was evident to them there was no stopping along the line. 

The Chairman said if there were to be no further discussion, he 
declared adjournment to 10 a.m. the following morning. 

(To be Continued.) 








[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 144.] 


PROCEEDINGS, FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, IN- 
DIANA GAS ASSOCIATION. 


S$ a 
HELD IN THE CLAYPOOL HOTEL, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JANUARY 17 AND 
18, 1912. 





SeconD Day—MorNING SxssIon. 
Mrs. Guldlin then read the following paper entitled 
OUR MUTUAL INTERESTS. 


The ongoing march of civilization brings out many new viewpoints 
in civilization. We realize the solidarity of the race, our interde- 
pendence upon each other, and that the development of the whole 
depends upon the intelligence, efficiency and moral fiber of the in- 
dividual—the integral part of the whole. Your successful business 
grows out of Madam’s intelligent understanding of her needs and her 
realization that you supply these needs. Your son’s development 
will depend not entirely upon your precept and example, but largely 
upon the standards of the community life. 

If we are to have a better civilization, we must understand our in- 
tegral part. What we are, in fact. We will touch the social fabric 
by the minor vibrations of our being; we will raise or lower the 
standards of the community, We arethe instruments through which 
civilization must pass if it becomes evident in everyday life. We 
raise or lower the standards of the community. The tuberculosis 
cow infects the herd. The ignorant woman holds on to standards in 
everyday life that may retard race development. Therefore, when 
you develop an industry that meets the needs of society, you have to 
raise the standards of intelligence to want it. The civilization enter- 
ing into the common life means first training the civilization to want 
it. You men may think you can do it alone. We women may think 
we can do it alone. Our interests are mutual. 

The changes in our economic and industrial conditions have brought 
many problems to the home. Over 6,000,000 women have gone into 
the wage-earning world. The education, the work, the amusement, 
which formerly were a part of the homelife, have largely gone out 
of the home. The work that was done there is now done in factories 

and by corporations. The protection, the discipline, the old home 
ideals, that formerly enveloped and shaped the child’s life are hard 
to obtain under the new regime. A few farsighted women, realizing 
that the tendencies in our industrial and educational systems were 
disintegrating factors to the American home, and were filling it with 
a new set of problems, and that this lack of intelligent application of 
science to everyday life was the basis of much sickness, sin and sor- 


row, that it meant much loss of time, money and strength, turning 
their microscopic investigations upon the needs of the home and 
society, began formulating an educational system that should meet 
these requirements. They realized that a higher standard of civiliza- 


tion is demanded, if the world is to move forward in its evolution. 


Therefore, the government, scientists, universities, agricultural, 
colleges, etc., have been studying these underlying needs. They 
have evolved the science which, if incorporated into the thought of 
the masses, must change the standards of society. It is closely allied 
with the agricultural world that perfects the cattle, fruit, soil; that 


study which has raised agriculture to a science. 





Home economics studies man, his needs and requirements. It 
studies the economies of buying, cooking and serving the food, build- 
ing and furnishing the home, making the clothes we should wear. 
The whole effort has been to build up a knowledge that fits the indi- 
vidual needs ; to bring the home up to the same scientific and artistic 
standards that prevade every other field of industry. Our wise edu- 
cators have been quick in seeing these new demands, and home 
economics has now entered universities and most of the colleges open 
to women. It has entered the most progressive public schools and is 
fast going into the consolidated country schools. 

Technical schools (for women) are becoming as popular as for men. 
Home economics is fast opening many professions for women. 
Woman is becoming the expert institution manager, the dietician in 
our large hospitals and the institutional life. She manages lunch 
rooms, in which thousands are fed. A great system has been worked 
out in Boston. She conducts laundries where scientific methods are 
essential. A teachers’ college has a half million dollar domestic 
science department, preparing 700 experts to fill the many demands 
that have come for the domestic science workers and teachers. Sim- 
mon’s College, Boston, is doing the work for about an equal number 
Pratt, and hundreds of other schools over the country, are now edu- 
cating women for the profession of home making. These able sci- 
entists are studying the slum and tenement problems and meeting the 
educational demands; but the demands are so far in excess of the 
trained workers that it seems to me they have not been able to much 
more than evolve the material and the knowledge for the house- 
keeper, and my problem has been, how shall we incorporate this 
knowledge into living conditions. If gas stopped with the wise men 
who discovered it, it would mean little to the civilized world. Its 
incorporation into the needs of society makes it a transforming power 
in the life of the nation. 

My effort has been to urge the women’s clubs to study these prac- 
tical subjects, so that they can be the means of spreading them into 
everyday life. Thus far our plan has been largely to work through 
the clubs, the extension workers in our colleges, and our traveling 
libraries, and try to establish household conferences all over the 
country through this co-operation. But, alas! Many of the teachers 
are not married, and they are not quite versatile enough to see the 
many problems under the cover, that keeps the American home out 
of its complete fruition. We lack money, we have not a vast cor- 
poration behind us to spread this knowledge on a paying basis, and 
when I saw the enormous educational work that your Mr. Eves was 
doing with Mr. Graf’s splendid co-operation behind him, I felt we 
must look to the men to help us devise plans, ways and means where- 
by this universal panacea, that must express itself in improved living 
conditions, is incorporated into life. 

One of the obstacles has been that the women were so absorbed in 
the work of life, sometimes the play, that there was not time for 
scientific work and study along these practical lines, that could re- 
duce the cost of living, simplify the work and make the American 
home what it should be, the center of life and joy. 

I remember a few years ago when gas works were centers of dirt 
and bad smells. It isa pleasure now to visit many of them and te 
note the absolute order and cleanliness, system and science in oper- 
ation that pervade the present-day gas plant. 

Your President in his address shows the care with which you are 
studying every phase of your subject, how you are controlling the 
spirit of antagonism that was wont to follow corporations, and chang- 
ing it all into a spirit of helpfulness and co operation. I can only 
tell of a few of the ways in which we are indebted to you. You have 
intreduced good lines in apparatus that have passed the scientific 
tests. This means much to women. There is much on the market 
that is not good. Our interests are mutual. Let us join with you to 
to assure the women that you only bring the best. And could we not 
have exhibits of household appliances, not only gas but electric, and 
other devices ; also, excellent speakers and papers, to show the wo- 
men how our corporations are meeting these problems? 

I have to be so busy looking after the outlines, plans of work, stim- 
ulating all the States, the individual clubs and the individual women, 
giving information on most every phase of my subject, that I have 
not time for this detail of the business end that we need so much. If 
your Commercial Association could have this big exhibit at San 
Francisco, where 5,000 women, outside of the local attendance from 
California, will probably come from all over the United States in 
June, what would it mean to us? I could not live through the strain 
of attending to these things, for our excessive work is largely accom- 





plished without money, without price, without office equipment, and 
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the machinery to put these practical plans into operation. Would 
that your members would not only teach the communities, but 
join with our clubs to educate us; use us as a means to educate 
the people. It seems to me, as I have read your pamphlets on this 
subject, that you have left nothing undone, but I still believe that 
there could be a closer affiliation, and our united efforts hold the 
keys that can unlock the knotty problems. 

To be concrete. In February we expect to hold a ‘‘ Household 
Conference’’ in Ft. Wayne. Our plan is to bring Mrs. Jno. Hessler, 
of Decatur, Ils., to talk on Architecture, Interior Decoration, Fur- 
niture, Dress Standards, and who brings cases of material to demon- 
strate her subject, Miss McCheyne, of Purdue, with her charts and 
demonstration methods upon ‘‘Food;” possibly an expert from 
Washington on ‘‘ Personal Hygiene and Sanitation.”” We hope to 
have talks not only in the main center, but in the outlying districts 
for the mothers. I am sure our Mr. Mulholland will pipe gas and 
have his demonstrator there to use every opportunity to co-ordinate 
all this knowledge to the needs of the women, and to the Gas Com- 
pany. Would you not get greater results to combine in a great 
movement for greater intelligence of every day living conditions 
than for any of us totry it alone? In much of this work we cannot 
do it alone. Women usually have small purses and unlimited de- 
mands upon them. The economic problems loom on every side. The 
domestic science worker cannot solve them. We want your purse 
and your thought. As an example: At Washington during the 
holidays, a Cornell expert gave the result of her investigation in fur- 
nishing food to students per week. With meat the board amounted 
to over $5; with meat substituted, about $3. One of her co-workers 
informed me that she was one of the experts in this field. I thought 
of the Agricultural College in Minnesota where excellent board, 
room, light and laundry are supplied for $12 per month for hundreds 
of students. The co-operation of the State, with a man at the head 
as Manager, does this. Another proof that our interests are mutual. 

I thought of our own Valparaiso, Angola, the Lansing Agricul- 
tural College where board (meat included) is supplied at a much less 
cost ; of the Club House at The Wayne Knitting Mills, where splendid 
rooms, food, equipment for laundry purposes, gymnasium and read- 
ing reom, are supplied for less than $3, if need be, and thought per- 
haps our men had gone a long way in reducing these overhead 
charges, in the feeding and housing of crowds. Then I thought of 
the army of working men and women who needed these sanitary 
dormitories and eating houses, where all the overhead charges were 
eliminated to be able to make their meager salaries fit all these de- 
mands. I thought of the many women untrained in home making, 
entering family life without it, with no available schools to give this 
knowledge to the masses, and such statistics as these: 500,000 babies 
sacrificed annually, largely because of this ignorance; about the 
same number of deaths from preventable diseases ; the sickness and 
sorrow. that grow out of this lack in our natural life, one divorce in 
every 12 marriages, and all the sickness and sorrow that do not end 
in divorce er death. Whois to supply these missing links in our 
educational systems that meet these needs? Are they the women’s 
problems? Are you not deprived of the best life if they are not solved? 

Weare only now coming into the conscientiousness, that we re- 
cognize that culture does not express itself alone in art, music, 
literature, the traditional educational methods, but in science applied 
te everyday life. You must help us change the visions of mankind. 
‘*°Till he sees that Heaven is not some far off vision,”’ but system, 
order, quiet, rest, joy in work, in play, in the home, in the vital lit- 
tle little things that free the soul frem worry and leave us time and 
opportunity for health, and money to enjoy the big things of life. 

Civilization expresses itself in the very tools with which we work, 
in human efficiency, our surroundings, our work, our education, our 
religion, our life, our mental, moral and spiritual vision. These are 
all proportionate to our all-round development. Because we have 
over-estimated the cultural side, and not realized the utilitarian, the 
moral, the physical, and not recognized the necessity for balanced 
development, we have degenerates in greater or less degree. 

Now, civilization calls you te round out existence to develop a race 
of men who live in the needs of mankind, and shall solve these vital 
problems in everyday life. I believe we have reached the clearing 
in our interpretation of civilization. It spells itself in parks, play 
grounds, schools, adapted to the needs of societies; amusement that 
is clean, wholesome and satisfying; that does not pollute the body 
or the soul. These new ideals of civilization call you; they call me. 

The work you have done in Indianapolis is an entering wedge in 
the solution of our problems. May you not continue, linked with 








the feminine vision and assistance, to carry it to humanity? This 
record of what you have done should be passed to all gas companies, 
to the club women, so that we can establish further progress in the 
records already started. But, remember this. We are, after all, not 
working for the gas industry alone. It is civilization, humanity, 
better life, that call us. Small armies have been conquering heroes 
when animated by inspiration of their country’s welfare calling 
them. It is your country’s welfare. By uniting our mutual inter- 
e-ts we can obtain these results. 

On motion of Mr. Bigelow, the Association passed a vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Guldlin for the paper. The vote was taken by rising, as the 
Vice-President, in announcing it, said it was one of his pleasures to 
say that he had heard Mrs. Guldlin address the Western Gas Asso- 
ciation some years ago, and he was surethey were especially honored 
in hearing from her at this time. The Secretary read the following 


TELEGRAM FROM Mr. DUNBAR. 
New AuBany, InNpD., Jan. 17, 1912. 
Philmer Eves, Secretary, Indiana Gas Association: I am rejoiced 
to receive from Indiana Gas Association the telegram expressing sym- 


pathy and hope for recovery. Happy to say I am improving. Best 
wishes to all.—J. W. DunBar. 


The session was thereupon declared adjourned to 1: 45 P.M. 





SeconD Day, AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President having called for order said that, owing to the 
absence of the author (Mr. G. W. McKee), his paper on 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIAL GAS BUSINESS AND 
HOW TO GET IT 
would be read by Mr. Eves. 


As well as other enterprises the gas industry is feeling the force of 
competition. Oil interests are actively engaged in pushing their 
various forms of vapor lights and appliances, and electricity, with its 
variety of uses, from publicity through newspaper articles and ex- 
hibitions, has become a formidable rival, most particularly at present, 
as an illuminant. Asa result, there is a determined effort all along 
the line to secure a larger volume of busines; and while this has 
always been the policy of gas companies, it is now prosecuted with 
more diligence than ever. The more ambitious companies have al- 
ready a partially developed industrial department, and in every case 
have found it no small aid in securing results. 

Industrial business has been defined by some companies as all busi- 
ness other than domestic consumption and commercial lighting. 
Other companies going a step farther have made a special sub-division 
of hotels and restaurants, and, in deing this, limit the meaning of in- 
dustrial business to that secured from manufacturing establishments. 

The financial importance of quantity consumption can perhaps be 
best illustrated by figures. An analysis of the accounts of the Detroit 
City Gas Company, in 1904, showed that 25 per cent. of the gas was 
used by 5 per cent. of the consumers (these being the largest con- 
sumers) ; also, that approximately 25 per cent. of the consumers 
(these being the smallest consumers) burned less than 5 per cent. of 
the gas. It also brought out the fact that over 25 per cent. of the 
consumers burned less than 1,000 feet per month, and over 50 per 
cent., less than 2,000 feet per month, These figures, of course, will 
vary considerably in different cities, but the writer considers it a 
matter of prime importance that all gas managers should prepare a 
curve, plotting, as the abscissae, the per cent. of gas sold, and as the 
ordinate, the per cent. of consumers using the gas. 

The writer will further illustrate, from some figures taken from 
personal experience in Detroit, in which place an industrial ledger is 
kept in order that the gas bills of the large consumers may be closely 
watched. The list as given represents the results of 1 year’s work 
by the industrial department. 


Industrial Fuel Gas Department Report for October, 1905. 


Total, Total. 

1904. 1905. 1993-4. 1904 5. 
F, E. Reichlin...... amesouséanas 1,900 2,700 28,600 27,900 
SR << andnaect ooaceagut ons 6,900 re 70,600 
Sheill Dairy Bakery ........... 5,400 6,500 69,500 90,400 
Det. Copper-Brass Roll Mill ... 13,000 130,000 143,400 . 880,100 
Diamond Stamped Ware Co....._ .... 6,000 sued 15,300 
Detroit Twist Drill Co ......... .--- $1,200 vain 295, 100 
National Twist Drill Co........ 1,300 57,900 48,900 488,400 
UE :-2hews ocndnecces weeens 2,900 4,600 15,500 31,300 
Detroit Rifle Company........ if sees « wGuee saeco 78,900 
Nat. Cutlery Co .............0: ---- 49,300 i's 714,600 
Michigan Lubricator Co........ 6, 100 9,900 62,000 119,700 
Vann Apartments............-- oese 6,500 See 63,500 
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Total. Total. 
1904. 1905, 1903-4. 1904-5. 
Te BER CO. ce cccccccecce ee 3,100 sues 96,200 
MIN 25s a pcan cio bs0:0d050+0 20,700 31,500 203,700 350,300 
Meese Amte Oe... ...0.cccece Pree sata 219,300 
Volk Stamping & Stencil Co.... 500 700 6,500 8,300 
Hudson Candy Co.............. ‘ake 1,100 — 8,700 
I 8) ee aint 4,100 aatea 23,800 
Ed. Gallagher.................. 4,400 11,100 50,400 93,900 
Epicure Baking Co ............ anne 7,900 aici 76,000 
0 ee 800 3,700 5,000 30,900 
IN oo ico cse pieman ees 30,800 21,000 343, 600 456,500 
hia ing Sone o.0iv'e eas 1,800 Pati 15,800 
Standard Patterson Co.......... sinta’e 2,800 pues 20,200 
By IE once veveceeseces sees 4,600 wince 12,100 
American Blower Co....... ceaai  sines) Le ae 50,200 
ie a cence 5s 1,700 900 19,600 12,700 
Burroughs Add. Machine Co.... .... 304,100 «eee 1,941,400 
Det. Auto Specialty Co......... eee. 15,800 pte 163,200 
Te EIEN ow cc. cesne cece 2,800 2,600 32,800 32,200 
No 5s tsa. hc'c 30 sun sine er 1,600 cece 3,600 
Det. Trolley Wheel Co... ...... cone. Se ween 30, 500 
Smith & Baldridge............. ‘patie 600 aie 7,000 
Briscoe Mfg. Co........ Sate mia ane 73,800 197,500 960,500 2,498,100 
se onencpcnparaces 5,900 76,200 70,400 298,000 
>a oe i 313,300 
Wilson Hayes Mfg. Co......... 12,400 41,000 630,800 769,300 
Packard Aute. Co............-- coe 188,300 soos 1,787,000 
eth 4), THROMEAG «0. « os ccccccces wits 2,500 sete 6,106 
oar OE Se ee eules 8,000 ae 86,200 
pt ER Wao Sixinic'e.einic 06a sia 3,700 2,200 27,800 16,600 
ce OE ene 1,100 1,600 5,200 16,600 
American Color Works......... ena 300 ieee 12,900 
ee onene wees 34,500 eee 891, 400 
PN CIOs oc 0c ccccccesce 171,700 223,000 2,595,800 2,719,100 
EI OOD, gocirccccccscses 1,900 3,000 3.200 32,100 
tl al 7,700 10,200 16,100 59,200 
Schullenberg Co. (ill. gas)......  .... 5,000 pate 29, 600 
Charbonneau Pickle Co........ aes 1,500 ee 9,400 
See 370,500 1,639,900 5,339.300 15,474,300 
nt ol RT vee 1,269,400 wee 10,135,000 
Gas Engines. 
1904. 1905, 1903-4 194-5, 
American Lubricator Co.... 86,000 159,300 890,900 1,664,800 
Palmetto Brush Co....... PO ge Fes 21,800 nen 127,700 
SURI, 0.0 5.60 000% 0008 alee 46,300 scant 494,200 
Bellevue Mfg. Co............ Fate 6,700 seth 171,100 
WH, SHOMERGE on cccccccccoss 600 500 8,200 . 8,200 
Chas. Bloom........ peas on eis 20,800 tbat 234,400 
ae cna < ache enme 101,100 233,000 
OSS ae 86,600 356,500 899,100 2,933,400 
EELS LESTE EEO R aa 269,900 Boy, 2,576.900 


The list shows an increase of 1,539,300 cubic feet in monthly con- 
sumption and was by no means an especially selected month. More- 
over, this business was secured at a time when most of the appliances 
used had to be designed and manufactured in the Company’s shop, 
and consequently, were more or less crude. : 

Chicago is, at the present time (and has been for the past 3 years) 


2. Prospects where the conditions may be satisfactorily met by 
some standard appliance already on the market. 

The first is beyond the salesman. Sometimes the prospect does not 

warrant the expense of engaging an expert to look over conditions ; 

i.e., the gas bills resulting would not be large enough to bother 

about. But sometimes it means big money andalso good advertising 

to install a gas fired apparatus. These problems cannot always be 

solved by correspondence, for there are a thousand-and-one details to 

be familiar with before one can pass judgment. And be one ever so 

particular, the data ever given is generally very incomplete. 

Many cases, which at first sight appear to belong to the first class, 

upon a more thorough investigation fall into the second. In case 

they do not, they should not be attempted, except by an experienced 

man, unless the solution to the problem is of such importance as to 

warrant the spending of considerable money for experimenting. In 

any case, the first thing to do is to find out what represents the best 

practice in other plants of similar nature. 

When you once decide to corner a special industrial problem, do 
not be disappointed if several months are consumed in working it out. 

When an appliance is in daily operation and allowed to cool over 
night, the heat applied to it is the total of : 

1. Heat used in the work to be done; 2, heat used in heating up the 
furnace linings; 3, heat lost in radiation ; 4, heat lost in waste gases. 

A systematic attempt to increase 1, and lessen 2, 3 and 4, will 
usually solve the problem if the solution is practicable. 

A consideration of the second division : Those prospects for which 
a stock appliance is suitable offers the greatest chance for immediate 
increase in revenue. Compared to the conditions of 5 years ago, the 
line of industrial appliances to-day is enormous and the quality 
wonderfully high class; but that there is not an appliance for every 
kind of work is evidenced by the almost daily inquiry for something 
to accomplish certain results never before attempted. Thus, the 
opportunity for the designer is almost unlimited. The methods to be 
followed are to a greater or less extent those successfully followed in 
any other line: 

1. Employ salesmen who either know or have the ability and desire 


to learn. Provide adequate facilities for them to find out what they 
do not know. 


2. Carefully analyze the situation and classify prospects under 
heads. 
3. Continuously and consistently advertise at regular intervals. 


This advertising should carry useful information as well as selling 
talk. 


4. If you cannot show your prospective consumer just what he 
wants, at least have a display sufficiently impressive to inspire his 
confidence that you are the man to get him what he wants. 


5. Guarantee your goods. Establish a reputation for quality and 
service. 


6. Do not enter into controversies regarding the relative value or 
heating power of fuels. It has been the writer’s experience that if an 
appliance is installed, guaranteed to the satisfaction of the consumer 
for 30 or 60 days (this guarantee including the gas bill) that the ap- 


selling perhaps more industrial appliances than are sold in any other pliance will stick if there is uny justification fer it whatever. 


city in the country, the total sales of appliances, including hotel and 
restaurant equipment, running close to $10,000 per month. Unfor 


tunately no systematic analysis has been made and no data is avail- 


able from which an aceurate estimate of the value of industrial busi- 
ness to that Company could be arrived at. The writer is confident, 


7. Make an equitable rate consistent with the cost of gas, the 
volume of business and the service rendered. 


For many years the special appliance business was in a crude con- 
dition, in spite of the fact that so-called satisfactory results were 
sometimes obtained. Early experiments often produced very imper- 


however, that, if the facts were investigated and published, it would | fect appliances, hres the laws of heat and combustion were not always 
serve as a great stimulus to the cause of industrial gas throughout | taken into consideration. Recent engineers, realizing the great pos- 


the entire country. 


sibilities of the industrial business, have devoted more time to the de- 


While the possible number of large consumers in a city depends | sign of efficient apparatus, and, by evolution rather than inspiration, 
to a great extent on the nature of the local industries, every town of | the line of gas fired appliances now on the market is, relatively speak- 
30,000 or over should have at least one man versed in the technical |ing, complete and mechanically correct. 


detail of every stock gas appliance offered for sale, and also familiar 


Most of the gas-companies have already had some experience in 


with the manufacturing processes to which they can be applied. In| trying to conduct an industrial campaign, and are willing to admit it 
this connection Mr. Whipple, Manager of the Rockford (Ills.) Gas| is no small undertaking ; particularly the convincing of the conserv- 
Company, engaged the service of an industrial salesman a little over | ative manufacturer, who is satisfied to use smoky oil or dirty coke or 
a year ago with the view of cleaning up, within a few months, al] | coal furnaces because his antecedents had to be. 


the industrial prospects in that town. The salesman to-day is in the 


The most important and all essential factor is having a man at the 


permanent employ of the Company, and, while he has not devoted all | head quick to see and seize opportunities, and who should know the 
of his time to the promotion of special business, at the same time the | business as thoroughly as possible. The solicitor needs this master- 
results secured have more than justified his employment. Moreover, |™mind for enceuragement, enthusiasm and assistance. He himself 
there are more active prospects for the industrial consumption in | must be an intelligent talker, besides being versatile, as an interview 


Rockford to-day than a year ago. 


with the candy man may be followed by one with the brass worker. 


How to Secure Industrial Business.—We may classify the special | Selling industrial goods is in itself a broad education for the alert 


business under these two heads : 
1. Prospects requiring problem work, or the designing and build 


andawake man. Enthusiasm, ‘‘ the great dynamo of human interest ”’ 





ing of special appliances to do the work. 


om as elsewhere, is the big factor in making good. It makes a man 
(Continued on page 160.) 
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[OFFICIAL NOTICE.] 
Annual Meeting, Illinois Gas Association. 


ee 
ILLINOIS GAS ASSOCIATION, } 
TEMPORARY OFFICE OF SKORETARY, 
Dixon, ILLs., January 17, 1912. 


o the Members, Illinois Gas Association: The next annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Gas Association will be held in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, under dates of March 20th and 21st, 1912. Papers on 
these subjects are being prepared : 


** Coke Breeze.” 
** Up-to-date Gas Lighting.”’ 
** An Illinois Gas Man’s Impressions Abroad.”’ 
** Two Pounds Pressure at the Tip. Why Not?”’ 
‘** High Pressure Distribution.” 
** Liquid Purification.” 
** Photometer Work.”’ 
** Study of a Water Gas Machine.” 
** Commercial Paper.”’ 
F, E. Newperry, Secretary. 








[OFFICIAL NOTICE. | 
Fourth Meeting of the Pennsylvania Gas Assoclation. 
——— 


PENNSYLVANIA GAs ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
West CHESTER, Pa., Feb. 21, 1912. 

To the Members, Pennsylvania Gas Association—Gentlemen: The 
fourth meeting of the Pennsylvania Gas Association will be held in 
Williamsport, Pa., the 10th, 11th and 12th days of April. Indications 
are that it will prove successful and interesting, possibly more so 
than any other preceding one. Let us work to that end. Any com- 
munications addressed to the Secretary, care the Chester County Gas 
Company, of West Chester, Pa., will receive prompt attention. 

Yours truly, W. O. Lamson, JR., Secretary. 








[OFFIcIAL NOTICE.] 
Fourth Meeting, Southern Gas Association. 


— > 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
SouTtHenn Gas ASSOCIATION, 
ATLanTA, Ga., Feb. 19, 1912. 
Gentlemen: The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Southern Gas As- 
sociation will be held in Jacksonville, Fla., April 17, 18 and 19, 1912. 
The following papers are promised : 





pa ‘*Further Notes on Public Policy,” by Mr. R. C. Congdon, Atlanta, 
a. 


‘* Better Domestic Appliances,” by Mr. C. A. Case, Cleveland, O. 


‘* Scientific Salesmanship as Applied to the Gas Industry,” by Mr. 
Albert B. Kelley, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘* Gas Lighting in the South,” by Mr. H. P. Dains, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘* A Practical Demonstration,’’ by Mrs. S. R. Dull, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘** Practical Experiences in the Gas Business,’’ by Mr. Rosco Net- 
tles, Tampa, Fla. 


‘**The Influence of Various Departments on Commercial Work,” 
by Mr. Chas. D. Armstrong, New Orleans, La. 


**System in Office Management,”’ by Mr. L. N. Young, Athens, Ga. 


‘* A Study in Retort House Practice,” by Mr. S. H. DeFrese, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Hotel and railroad rates will be announced later. 
E. D, Brewer, Secretary. 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 


———__—_ 


New APPARATUS AND New StTanDarvs.—To the casual observer it 
would seem that the process of gas manufacture was confronting the 
start of a great transition. Recently a student of the financial status 
of gas securities remarked that investors were of the opinion that the 
methods used in the production of electricity had now reached a 
period where fewer changes in apparatus, due to obsolesence and in- 
adequacy, were impending than in the gas industry. The designs of 
practical types of apparatus, more especially in respect of coal gas 
manufacture, have multiplied during the past decade, but their in- 
troduction in this country has been a comparatively slow process. 
Three prominent reasons may be advanced respecting why apparatus 
of accepted higher efficiency has failed to make an impressive show- 
ing. First, the rather limited number of locations where sizeable in- 
stallations could replace plants requiring enlargement and produce 
effective results while being burdened by the legacy of, to say the 
least, a largely augmented capital account. A second reason for this 
delay is the natural conservatism of an old industry. And a third 
has to do with the increase in capacity, quality and efficiency of the 
existing equipments. The ‘‘ Proceedings’ of our Associations have 
been notable for papers and discussions on operation rather than de- 
sign, just as the commercial organizations have been notable for en- 
thusiastic enterprise in advocating an increase in activity and work 
upon the lines already proven successful rather than from the trying 
out of new and untried measures, of course, of lesser known value. 
The work of the Public Service Commissions in adjusting rates is 
heard like a blare of trumpets, while the work of their engineering 
advisers comes as a dull, uninteresting grind of the wheels of com- 
merce. We venture to say that the latter is more effective in aiding 
the public in obtaining a full measure for their payment than the 
former; and this feature of State supervision over quality has a di- 
rect bearing upon the efficiency of production. In order to comply 
with requirements as to quality it is necessary that tests be made, and 
these activities lead to more comprehensive and more exacting in- 
vestigations by the operating engineer, and they also act as fine in- 
centives to encourage a more careful analysis of production. In- 
creased efficiency being naturally the outcome, with better instru- 
ments and a more able personnel the older types are brought measur- 
ably nearer the newer ones to the holding back of the former in many 
cases. The increase in the interest in the chemistry of manufacture 
and of the mechanical features of new apparatus used in production, 
which may retard the introduction of entirely new methods, never- 
theless aids the final introduction thereof by increasing the numbers 
of highly trained specialists, and the labors of these are required in 
all of our modern and more efficient apparatus. Brains are required 
to operate as well as to devise imtricate (modern) apparatus. If we 
are to see any considerable change in manufacturing methods, it is 
positively safe to assume that these will be evolutionary and not re- 
volutionary in type, for the charge now seemingly imminent, will 
be coincident with changed standards of value. The new apparatus 
will be planned primarily to provides for a supply of gas, based 
upon the new heating value. 





CALLED MEETING, BoarRD oF DIRECTORS, AMERICAN Gas INSTITUTE. 
—A called meeting of the Board of Directors, American Gas Insti- 
tute, was held in the Institute’s headquarters (Engineering Societies’ 
Building, N. Y.), the afternoon of the 21st ult. There was more than 
a quorum present, and the proceedings were directed by the President 
of the Institute, Mr. Ira C. Copley. Routine business, which had 
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accumulated in great volume was speedily (nevertheless effectively 
and satisfactorily) disposed of. The status and outlook in respect of 
affiliation were next considered, the result being the appointment of 
a special committee to go into the matter at length, the committee to 
report at a later session as to its determinings. Then ensued an all 
around debate on the general good of the Institute, the subject of 
finances coming in for sharp discussion. Just prior to 6 o’clock the 
gentlemen adjourned to the Hotel Astor, where, as the guests of 
President Copley, in community with several other members of the 
Institute, through special invitation of the President, all enjoyed an 
excellent dinner. These gentlemen were present : 


Africa, W.G., Manchester, N. H. Miller, A. S., New York City. 
Burt, A., Waterloo, Ia. Miller, Carroll, Providence, R. I. 
Copley, I. C., Aurora, Ills. Morris, W. C., New York City. 
Cobb, B. C., New York City. Nettleton, C. H., Derby, Conn. 
Doherty, H. L., New York City. Ramsdell, G. G., New York City. 
Forstall, A. E., New York City. Rice, H. L., Aurora, Ills. 
Frueauff, F. W. New York City. Roper, G. D., Rockford, Ils. 
Glass, S. J., Milwaukee, Wis. Searle, R. M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gartley,W. H., Philadelphia, Pa. Serrill, W. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McDonald, W., Albany, N. Y. Shattuck, J. D., Chester, Pa. 
McKay, W. E., Boston, Mass. 

Amidst the blending of the coffee course with the incense of the 
Indian weed, the discussion of the affairs of the Institute was re 
sumed, and during the thought exchange one or two ideas were 
evoked, the crystallizing of which may (likely will) result in good to 
the developing of America’s representative gas conclave. 





THE GAS MEETERS SIXTH MEETING AND DINNER.—The ‘‘ Gas Meeters ”’ 
held their sixth meeting, February 26th, at 4 P.M., in the Industrial 
Gas Appliance Laboratory of the Consolidated Gas Company, 22d 
street and 2d avenue, New York. Some 150 appliances are shown 
in the laboratory, and many of the more important examples were 
carefully and successfully demonstrated by Mr. W. K. Eavenson, 
assisted by Mr. James Reynolds. Shortly before 6 P.M. the members 
assembled at ‘‘Scheffel Hall’’ for a real ‘‘German Dinner,” and 





when hunger had been routed, the chairman (Mr. I. W. Peffly) 
called attention to that object of the Society, which sought to provide 
sensible opportunity for men in the industry to become better ac- 
quainted. Informal speeches were made by Mr. Louis Stotz, Secre- 
tary, National Commercial Gas Association; Mr. M. H. Spear, 
Manager of the New York and Queens Gas Company; Mr. S. K. 
Campbell, Manager of the Nassau and Suffolk Lighting Company, 
Hempstead, N. Y.; Mr. S. Tully Wilson, Mr. J. M. Brock, Mr. A. 
M. Berg and others. The Secretary announced that invitations to 
meet in their respective headquarters had been received from the 
American Meter Company, the Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
Messrs. W. M. Crane & Company, and the Public Service Gas Com- 


pany. Those desirous of attending future meetings are requested to | 


communicate with any of the members of the Executive Committee 
(Messrs. I. W. Peffly, G. W. Gatehouse, W. W. Barnes, G. E. Smith), 
or with the Secretary, Mr. H. Thurston Owens, 42 Pine street, New 
York. 





FEBRUARY MEETING, PHILADELPHIA SKCTION, NATIONAL CoMMER- 


CIAL GaAs ASSOCIATION.— Profitable as well as enthusiastic was the 
monthly meeting of the Philadelphia Gas Works’ Section of the 
National Commercial Gas Association, which was held in the Park- 
way Building, Philadelphia, the evening of Tuesday, February 27, 
1912. Seventy-two new members were admitted, placing a total of 
812 on the rojl of this Section. Mr. Philip C. Staples, Publicity 
Manager of the Pennsylvania Bell Telephone Company, read a paper 


discussing the relations which should exist between department | 


heads and their subordinates in public utility companies, to the end 
that the highest efficiency of each should be brought out. The paper 
was received with much enthusiasm, and at its conclusion the author 
was given a rising vote of thanks. It was also ordered that the paper 
be printed and distributed among the members of the Section. Mr. 
Staples was followed by Mr. Thomas R. Elcock, Jr., the clever Ad- 
vertising Manager of the United Gas Improvement Company, who 
explained the purposes of the national advertising campaign of the 
National Commercial Gas Association. Mr. Elcock’s paper was pre- 
pared mainly with a view to bring out the points upon which the 
salesmen and other employees of the Company thought the public 


needed to be enlightened. It was announced that the Executive | 
Committee had ordered a question box placed in each of the offices of | 


the Philadelphia gas works, in which members of the Section might 
deposit queries on any subject pertaining to the gas business. These 
queries will be turned over to the Secretary and would be brought up 
for discussion at subsequent meetings. Mr. J. B. Myers (President of 
the Section) occupied the chair. The resignation of Mr. James P. 
Osbourn was listened to with regret and accepted of necessity. He 
was awarded the hearty thanks of the Section for his efficient ser- 
vices, rendered at a time when close attention to routine was obliga- 
tory. He would have continued the work were it not for the greatly 
increased duties that are attaching to his business position. The next 
meeting of the Section will be held Tuesday, March 26, 1912, in the 
Parkway building. 


CURRENT MENTION— 

Jupce Burrinaton (U.S. District Court, Western Pennsylvania) 
in a recent decision, the sequel toa protracted trial, in the suit en- 
titled Welsbach Light Company v. Stephen F. Elkins, Mfr's. Sales 
Co., and the Krakno Glass Company, holding that U. S. Patent No. 
961,504, the property (by assignment) of the Welsbach Light Com- 








pany, is valid. The patent covers the metal collar in combination 
with a glass shade, now so extensively used in the construction of 
incandescent gas lamps. 


Mr. F. J. McENTEE, Secretary, American Gas Light Campany, in- 
forms us (from Kalamazoo, Mich., under date of the 23d ult.) that 
his Company has brought suit in the U.S. Court, sitting in Grand 
Rapids. (Mich.) district, against the General Gas Light Company, of 
Kalamazoo, alleging infringement of the patents numbered and 
issued respectively under these marks: No. 748,363, to Thomas Gordon, 
and No. 886,712, to Joseph Maas. The complainant declares it is sole 
owner and controller of these protected matters. The Maas patent 
covers broadly a mantle-plate, cut away at its center, and having 
projecting tongues between the mantles; further, the use of locking 
means operated in connection with a hinged globe for holding the 
giobe in open position. It is generally stated that the Gordon patent 
covers ‘‘ certain important features of lamp construction.” 


THE Gas Salesmen’s Association has been organized in Seattle, 


| Wash., by certain employees of the Seattle Lighting Company, and 


its objects are in line with those of kindred bodies throughout the 
country. Its headquarters are in the handsome office building of the 
Company, and we believe no mistake is made when we say the Asso- 
ciation exists largely through the clever initiative of Mr. F. K. Lane, 
the Company’s energetic and successful Treasurer and Manager. Mr. 
Lane has no thought whatever of what we have said and are about 
to say in this connection. However, we note that some days ago, in 
conversation with one of the most popular and best known salesman 
along certain gas appliance lines, the salesman said: ‘‘ Well; even 
if I didn’t sell ‘ Fred’ Lane a dollar’s worth of stuff this trip! I hold 
nevertheless that he is all to the good as an official and as a man.”’ 
The Secretary of the Association is Mr. George T. Pearse. 


‘*Gas men won’t take someting for nothing unless they find some- 
body else wants it;’’ so writes friend Little, from Nashville, Tenn. 
When the Company’s purification tome was issued few wrote in for 
it at once, but 9 months afterward it surely was a living thing, since 
vas men were demanding it. Is value had been demonstrated. We 
are told that he is now preparing to issue some more ‘* Little Hints.”! 
Chis time the Atlas Paint Company is to be the publisher. Thescheme 
consists of a 34-page pamphlet-book carrying ‘‘ handy valuables for 
gas men.’ Mr. Little says it should ‘* be out’ by the Ides of this 
month. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 

‘** Culorific Power of Gas,” by Mr. J. A. Coste: 300 pages, 57 illus- 
trations: Published by J. B. Lippincott Company.—The author has 
collected a vast quantity of data respecting various types of calori 
meters and their operation, with which is embodied a resume of re- 
cent legislation concerning the modern requirements of gas supply 
in Great Britain and in this country. The work reads as though it 
were the universal opinion that candle power standards for artificial 
gas were a relic of unenlightened days, and for those who are work- 
ing upon calorific standards it will undoubtedly prove of value. 


* Analyses of Municipal Gas Accounts,’’ 1910-11: Published by 
Messrs. John Allan & Co., London, England.-—The numbers of 
British municipal undertakings, the accounts of which are analyzed, 
have been increased from 73 to 80, and the sizes of the undertakings 
range in annual make from 8 to 18 millions cubie feet. The data is 
presented in a manner which makes reference to it an easy matter, 
and as such it will, no doubt, be invoked quite often, as heretofore. 








» a * 

Publications. 

(All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. ] 


‘* Annual Report (1911) Secretary of the Interivr.”’—This is a de- 
cidedly intelligent general review of the work undertaken during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, even though covered briefly in an 
82-page pamphlet under the above title. Among the Bureaus of this 
Department, the work of which would likely interest the fraternity 
are, ‘*‘Pensions,” ‘‘ Patent Office,’’ ‘* Geological Survey’ and 
‘* Mines ’’—particularly the latter. 

‘* Market for Sulphate Ammonia, 1911.’’—Messrs. Bradbury and 
Hirsch, of Liverpool, England, have again issued their admirable 
‘*Annual’’ on this subject. Its 38 pages teem with information to 
the producer and user of this materiat throughout the werld. 


‘Fifth Annual Report, Public Service Commission, Second 
New York District, 1911.""—The condensed annual report of the 
‘*up-State ’’ Public Service Commission has appeared in a pamphlet 
of 154 pages, which afford a comprehensive return of the Public 
Utilities of the State. Copies of this are obtainable on request, and 
the work is well worthy a requesting. 


‘* Scientific Illumination.’’—An illustrated essay issued by a glass 
company, which describes several types of electric lamps with 
especial reference to the glassware with which they are equipped. 
The pamphlet deals with generalities, although it is supposedly to 
be used as an aid to the layman in determining the most satisfactory 
equipment. No specific recommendations are made as to the many 
details which are necessary in making intelligent selections, although 
the general directions, of course, refer to the particular suitability 
|of the particular material ‘‘ Made upon our works.”’ 
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(Continued from p. 157.) 
accomplish things; why not a company? The essence for success is 
confidence and enthusiasm. Believe in the business and push. De- 
velop this in your solicitors, and advertise. 

Advertising.—The use of gas for industrial fuel purposes can only 
be made universal by creating a universal want for it. Every pros- 
pect can be reached by advertising. Personal solicitation always 
seems the most effective, but often advertising will reach people who 
will not give an audience to the solicitor. From experience, while 
local newspaper advertising does assist in the sale of domestic appli- 
ances, it is difficult to reach the manufacturer through this avenue. 
A postcard system can be devised which enforces attention without 
irritation ; and, persistently followed up, some time will find the pro- 
spective customer in a receptive mood, so that when the salesman calls 
he grants him a hearing at least. Bests results are accomplished, not 
by spasmodic work, but by constantly keeping the particular device 
before the manufacturer. 

The reverse side of the postcard may contain well executed half- 
tones of industrial appliances. Not necessarily big, showy ones, but 
neat, attractive, true-to-life illustration, always seemed to me very 
effective. It gives the buyer a chance to see just about what he is 
asked to buy. Under the cut have appropriate short notices of gas 
and its uses. Be sure the candy man gets the card illustrating the 
confectioner’s furnace, the brass worker, the brass melter, etc. Make 
a weekly distribution, first among, say, metal workers, next the 
bakers, having your advertising matter so systematized that each one 
receives appropriate cuts. From the classified index of the local city 
telephone directory complete lists can be made of each industrial 
enterprise you wish to campaign. Have these made up for use in the 
addressograph machine, and it is only a few minutes’ work getting 
your literature ready for mailing. 

Bright, instructive, booklets entitled ‘‘Gas: The Perfect Fuel,” 
**Making Steam with Gas,”’ ‘‘ Facts about Fuel Gas,” ‘‘ Reasons for 
Gas Supremacy,” ‘‘Gas at Your Service,” etc., will attract attention 
and excite interest in gas fired furnaces. These distributed judici- 
ously help to create a demand for those convenient appliances. 

Have some strong, convincing literature to send to the delinquent 
buyer, to assist in overcoming any prejudice that may exist in his 
mind as to the ability of our furnaces to make good. As every man 
reads advertisements under different conditions, we cannot know just 
in what mood he will be. That is a circumstance we are not able to 
foretell ; but, try and discover the appeal that impresses the greatest 
number for your industrial literature. The interesting thought may 
be connected directly with the appliance. It may have to do with 
superior construction ; if so, emphasize this point. It may deal with 
simplicity of operation, or unparalleled results, in which case draw 
attention to these particular features. If possible. mail your adver- 
tising so as to reach its destination early in the week. Every man’s 
mind is clearer and more receptive after a day’s relaxation from busi- 
ness responsibilities and your literature is more likely to receive at- 
tention. Three steps are to be accomplished by al] advertising: 1st. 
Attract attention. 2d. Create a desire. 3d. Convince. Your work 
is useless if it does not accomplish any of these. A certain sum 
should be apportioned for the advertising campaign, say 3 to 5 per 
cent. of the industrial gas sales, and this appropriation is a legitimate 
item of expense. 

Industrial Showroom.—The greatest aid to the solicitor in closing 
a sale is the industrial showroom, in which every company should 
be as interested as in their stove or fixture department. This show- 
room should contain as complete a line as possible of representative 
standard, industrial, appliances ; all connected up so that each article 
may be exhibited in operation. After the usual arguments for gas 
fired appliances, such as economy, convenience, time saved, exact 
temperatures, etc., have been presented to the prospective consumer, 
a practical demonstration of how this furnace in question meets this 
demand is superlatively convincing. The buyer is free to ask any 
question and to learn the details of construction, the economic method 
of operating and, where possible, the experience of other manufac- 
urers with the same articles. What actually has been done interests 
the purchaser far more than what you think might be done. Make 
certain that he is thoroughly instructed in the best way of using the 
appliance so that he will always get the maximum results from it. 
If the appliance is of high quality and proportionately high price 
show him it will give better satisfaction or outwear a cheaper i 
In a word, the exhibit room is educating the public as well as the 
solicitors who should know to a detail the possibilities of each appli- 

ance and how each should be connected to give the best service. 





To strengthen the arguments for gas fired appliances have, in the 
|showroom and for the solicitor, classified lists, as complete as possi- 
‘ble, of all the industrial gas appliances used by manufacturers in 
your city and in other cities. These will be found a profitable in- 
vestment. Asa sample, the following is a partial list of gas fired 
enameling ovens in Chicago. A few users of china kiln burners are 
also given. Similar lists for every kind of appliance installed in 
city should be made. 

[Here the author gives a list of the houses and business firms in 
Chicago using Japanning ovens. Also, a list of the china kilns used. 
The Japanning list numbers 39 separate concerns who operate from 
1 to 10 machines, the total being 101 ovens; and the china kiln di- 
vision shows 46 separate users (maximum, 4 ovens), with a total of 58. ] 

In connection with classified lists the members of the Association 
are especially recommended to take some action on the very practical 
suggestion made by Mr. Eves. For the smaller towns an industrial 
showroom equipment would include a 4-horse power boiler, positive 
pressure blower, fan blower set of blast burners with mixer, pipe 
burners, soldering furnaces, crucible furnace, soft metal furnace, 
glue heater, oven furnace, high speed steel furnace, bakers’ fryer, 
stock cooker, candy furnace, tank heater, pyrometer, and these should 
be connected for operation, not in an out-of-the-way basement, but 
in a well-lighted and attractively arranged room. Of course, the 
items on this list can be changed to meet local conditions. For the 
larger cities where the field is indefinite in variety and in the num- 
ber of prospects, the exhibit should be correspondingly more complete. 

Educated Solicitors.—Advertising by itself does not pay. Back of 
this must be high quality goods and a sales’ organization with the 
ability to merit and maintain the confidence of the public. The ex- 
tent to which the personal element enters into business is more and 
more evident in minor courtesies. The solicitor does well to remem- 
ber this. Remember the man you are interviewing isa man of affairs. 
His time is money. Make yonr discourse short and comprehensive, 
This necessitates the trained salesman. For industrial campaigning, 
more than any other department in the gas business, the requirements 
of the salesman are tripled. He may be a good talker, but if he 
knows or possesses the knowledge of construction, installation and 
operation of appliances, his call leaves a deeper impression. Unless 
he wishes to become a back number he must study mechanical 
periodicals and become familiar with the appliances he is selling. 

For the small cities, one or two men may be capable of taking care 
of industrial business. In the larger towns more in proportion. This 
department, composed of educated salesmen with one of executive 
ability to direct them, can speedily add to the company’s revenue ; 
for industrial gas appliances are usually good gas consumers. The 
success and permanence of the department depend upon the feeling 
of the outside ; that is, the consumer. Gain his confidence by having 
men who know their business and you have acquired a commercial 
asset. 

Sliding Scale.—In discussing the rate question the writer ap- 
proaches it purely from the viewpoint of commercial expediency. On 
these premises the only argument on the part of a gas company for 
the adoption of a sliding scale is, of course, to secure additional busi- 
ness and increase its net profits. Concessions in this direction in 
some cases have been made to satisfy present large consumers, but 
usually the plan is adopted with a view to increased consumption. 
A sliding scale rate should be entered into only after a very careful 
analysis of existing conditions. A few years ago one of the large 
cities in the country adopted the following rate: 


Quantity. Per 1,000. 
For ist 50 M. cubic feet ............... 80 cents. 
For 2d 50 M. cubic feet................ ag 
For 3d 50 M. cubic feet................ » 
For all over 200,000 cubic feet.......... ee 


The immediate effect of this rate was but a very slight reduction in 
the company’s revenue. At the same time it acted as a powerful 
stimulus in the way of getting larger business, inasmuch as a great 
many of the prospects for appliances were already very large con- 
sumers. In all ordinary cases the writer is of the opinion that any 
‘rate below $1 per 1,000 for 650 B.T.U. gas is suitable in a majority of 
\cases. In making this statement it is assumed the best appliance 
| possible is installed, is connected properly, that the supply of gas is 
‘adequate and that the company using same is able to pay a reasonable 
| bill. 
| Business such as drop forging, very large case hardening installa- 
tions, welding, large space heating, etc., that cannet be obtained at 
the above rate, on account of fuel cost, require rates of about 50 cents 
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per 1,000, in addition to first-class appliances ; and of the two features 
the degree of perfection of the appliance is the matter of prime im- 
portance. 

Whether it is advisable to establish sliding scale industrial rates 
between 90 cents and 60 cents is a question that can only be settled 
after a careful examination of the consumers’ ledgers, coupled with 
a reliable report on existing industrial conditions in the city under 
consideration. 

There are two ways of handling a large consumer. To give him 
cheap gas or to see that he has commercially the most efficient appli- 
ance for the work, and that its efliciency is maintained. In other 
words, sell him service. A consideration of the following table will 
evidence the fact that artificial gas at any reasonable price is, when 
compared with.the heavier oils, an expensive fuel. 


Relation of Heating Value of Oil and Gas. 
| | 


: Specific | 
No. Sempl: Commercially a Gravity 


Known as— Abs0- [Calories BT.U. | B.T.U. 





Hcat Units. 


























} lute, per per 
| | | Gram. |Pound.| Galion. 

1 |76° B. Naptha.......... | 76.5 | .678 | 10.04 |18,080|102, 180].138 
2 |62° B. Fo atid acs | 61.0 | .733 9.92 |17,860!109,125).1427 
3 |135° F. fire test kerosene.| 48 .786 | 9.89 |17,810|116,687|.1526 
4 |150° F. f: - 48 .788 | 10.10 |18,290)120, 137).1570 
5 |Distillate fuel oil....... 34 .859 | 13.40 |24,142/172,870).226 
6 na FO cats sears 23 | .918 | 13.16 \23,698)181,340|.2371 
le aE 14 | 1.1 | 8.93 |16,074)147,345).1926 
I oon is 30 slo onic pa 31 | .875 9.488) 17,078) 162, 648).26 

9 |Pure benzine C,H,...... 83 | .865 | 9.806/17,651/170,048].272 
10 |90 per cent. benzole..... 30 | .88 shin ei Veena .267 


' 





Note.— With gas at 85 cents per !,000 and €50 B.T.U. per cubic foot the last column gives 
the ccst of that quantity of gas which would equal | ga'lon of oil in heating value. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 75 per cent. of the industrial ap- 
pliances sold to-day operate on rates over 80 cents per 1,000. In 
every case where gas is used at present it is not a question of fuel 
cost but one of service, which is another way of saying ‘' Net Re- 
sults.” The salesman who fails to realize this point has little chance 
of success in the industrial field. 

Surface Combustion.—The recent work done in advancing our 
knowledge of combustion taking place on the surface of refractory 
material will doubtless open new fields of industrial engineering. 
The writer’s convictions are that it will add to, rather than, revolu- 
tionize existing methods. The drying of barrels, boiling of acids, 
concentrating of solutions, possibly the treatment of wire cloth and 
the heating of galvanizing baths are some of the operations which 
may fall within its scope. For the generation of steam in units of 
less than 20-horse power, and in the operations of steel treatment, 
other considerations will probably outweigh the increased efficiency 
obtained from surface combustion burners. 

Upon being assigned this paper it occurred to the writer to obtain 
expressions of opinion on the subject matter from prominent new 


‘*This one instance serves to illustrate the amount of business that 
can be created by any gas company, and the same applies to the many 

other industrial gas appliances that can be used in the business 

houses and workshops in the respective territories. There are few 

Indiana towns where gas apparatus for annealing, tempering and 

case hardening could not be advocated, and the proprietors of almost 

every workshop should be instructed in the merits of a gas soldering 

furnace and other shop apparatus of that kind as the most important 

outfits in their equipment. 

‘It is a good plan, and one that is not expensive, to publish and 

circulate among the industries a small booklet in which local testi- 

monials are printed, alongside a picture of some of the appliances. 

The fuel gas appliance manufacturers would be glad to furnish, or 

loan, the necessary electrotypes for this purpose. This profitable 

kind of advertising prepares the way for a successful solicitation, and 

there are few gas companies that cannot get business in this compar- 

atively easy way if they will onlv go after it. 

‘* The Indianapolis Gas Company has installed an up-to-date in- 
dustrial gas appliance department in a showroom adjoining its main 

office. We recommend that every member of this Association pay a 
visit to that department. We do not advise that the small gas com- 
panies can profitably install a complete outfit of this kind, but a few 
of the gas using appliances that would be applicable to the industries 
of each territory should be placed on display in every showroom, or 
gas office, to illustrate the convenience and many other advantages 
of gas fuelappliances. This part of the gas companies’ opportunities 
for securing industrial business has not received the consideration 
and effort which this great field of increasing the gas business de- 
mands. 

‘*The principal difliculty experienced by the smaller gas companies 
is in finding and affording to pay men qualified as solicitors for this 
industrial business. A suggestion was made, at the last meeting of 
this Association, that many of the Indiana Gas Companies are handi- 
capped by reason of their territory being too circumscribed to warrant 
the employment of the qualified solicitor, and that the fuel gas appli- 
ance manufacturers might offer some assistance along these lines by 
training and sending out, for short periods in each territory, qualified 
men to work up the industrial business. If this idea could be taken 
up generally the plan might work out advantageously, but a com- 
bined co-operation on the part of a number of gas companies would 
be necessary to warrant the employment and training of men by the 
manufacturers for this purpose. The matter might well be considered 
apd some mutually helpful elucidation of the problem be arrived at. 
It is simply a question of getting busy and mutually interested, and 
there is no doubt but that Indiana can be brought up to a high place 
in the list of States using artificial gas in the industries.” 


Mr. F. C. Cauley, Chicago, replied : 


‘* With reference to the value of industria] business and the best 
means of securing it, would say that if I had time I would be pleased 
to contribute a few paragraphs to your paper; but I have not the time 
to do justice to it at present. However, I cannot let the opportunity 
go by without saying that the value of the industrial business cannot 
be overestimated. 

‘*We find to-day that better work and greater capacity are the 
watchwords of the progressive manufacturers ; and with improved 
industrial gas appliances it is possible to accomplish both purposes. 
There is also a growing demand for nearly all kinds of industrial gas 
appliances, and I believe it will be greater for several years to come. 
It is a hard matter to arrive at the real value of this class of business. 
I find several gas companies throughout the country are now keeping 
what might be called an industrial ledger showing all their industrial 
accounts. In this way actual figures may be obtained. As to the 


business managers interested in this work. I wish to extend my | best way of securing this business, I believe the best results can be 
thanks in submitting the following replies which I feel will be very obtained by proper advertising directed straight to the prospective 


interesting to the members of this Association. 
Mr. Philmer Eves, Indianapolis, Ind., writes: 


consumer. ‘lhis should be followed up by personal interviews of a 
well organized force of engineers salesmen. As to the question of 
advertising, arrangement of salesmen such as among districts, etc., 


“It may be of interest to know that the Indianapolis Gas Company local conditions should govern these details.” 


has published a classified list of the gas fuel appliances used in the 


industries. As this comprehensive list shows the various gas appli- 


Mr. H. K. Dodson, N. B. M., Baltimore, Md., writes : 
‘* The Value of Industrial Business.—Industrial appliances burn 


ances that can be beneficially used by practically all industries, it| mostly during the daytime; ¢. e., during the period of non-peak load. 


might be a good idea if this full list, as subdivided in three booklets, 
could be printed for circulation among the Indiana gas companies. 


his serves to equalize the load, and is, therefore, very desirable busi- 
ness. Industrial consumptions are usua ly large consumptions, Itis 


The cost, rinting in quantities to each gas company, would be ap-|a well-known fact that one large consumption is more profitable to a 
proximately only $12 per 1,000 booklets, or $36 for 1,000 each of the gas company than the same consumption divided among a number of 
three complete classified lists. No doubt the Secretary of our Asso-|consumers. The field for industrial appliances is practically un- 


ciation, who compiled these lists for the Indianapolis Gas Company, 


limited, as every industry has some use for gas which usually results 


would undertake the printing for those companies interested in this|in a large consumption. Therefore, aside from other advantages, in- 


helpful proposition. 


dustrial appliances afford a very comfortable income to the gas com- 


“The results of the circulation of this booklet in Indianapolis are pany. There should be a well-organized industrial department, pre- 
shown in the large increase in industrial fuel business acquired. | pared to give accurate estimates, etc. 


There are probably few industries in Indianapolis that are not using 


** Industrial business is obtained by sending out comprehensive ad- 


some of the gas fuel appliances advertised in the list, and the idea is| vertising matter to everyone who may be interested, and by following 
to get each industry to adopt more or all of the classified appliances | this up: First, with letters, then with personal calls. It is best to 


that might be used to advantage. 


‘*A single example showing the result of this advertising method 
may be seen in the use of the battery baking ovens of the ‘ Eclipse,’ 


concentrate on one line of appliances at a time. It is well to go to 
any expense in order to make an installation an absolute success, so 
that that installation will sell another one, and the industrial depart- 


‘ Blodgett ° and other types. These baking appliances are now being | ment will gain a reputation for efficient service. Small things should 
used in many of the restaurants, department stores and bakeries to | be given the same consideration that matters of more importance are 
the mutual advantage of the gas consumers and the gas company. | given; for it is the small attentions that instil confidence in the pub- 


We believe that every gas company, no matter how small, can in 


lic mind and often open the way for the placing of a large installa- 


duce the use of this economical class of baking oven in the small|tion. Another important consideration is the retaining of industrial 
hotels, restaurants, institutions, etc., where bread, cake and pie bak- | business, once it has been obtained. The best way is to maintain a 


ing is daily done. 





system of inspections on all important industrial installations, mak- 
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ing and adjustments or minor repairs that may be necessary. This 
is especially to be recommended for all gas engine installations. By 
these inspections the company gets in close touch with the consumer, 
secures his confidence, and opens the way for much new business. 
Aside from this, however, these inspections are extremely important 
in retaining the already established business.”’ 

Mr. W. L. Powers, Decatur, Ills., writes : 


‘“*T fird it takes a good, wide-awake man to first find the prospect, 
and then he has to follow him up with patience and perseverance, 
learning never to take ‘No’ for an answer. If your prospect says 
‘No,’ figure out some other angle from which to approach him with- 
out getting him mad or boring him. A practical demonstration of 
an appliance. in my opinion, is the best way to interest a prospect, as 
figures or cold type do not put up a very convincing argument; and 
in most cases you are trying to sell your prospect an appliance to re- 
place one which he already has and which in his opinion is doing as 
good work as yours will do, and it is up to the salesman to show him. 
Circulars and advertising matter have their effect, but in only a small 
percentage of the cases they reach. The personality of the man 
who sells is what makes the sales. 


‘* A plan I have been using is to get a large plant interested in a 
small appliance first, and, after getting that to working satisfactorily, 
try for the larger ones. Wherever possible, get to the man who is to 
use the appliance and get him interested; from him work to the 
superintendent or manager, and I have found the appliance is usually 
more satisfactory to all parties. Your dross melting furnace, for ex- 
ample, is ideal as a starter for an entire newspaper plant; an atmo- 
spheric soldering iron heater is often the beginning of a large fac- 
tory’s entire business, etc.” 

Mr. E. Haase, Milwaukee, Wis., writes: 


‘*There was never a time when the question of application of gas 
for industrial operations was likely to undergo such a change as at 
the present time. I mean, of course, the application of surface com- 
bustion. The means of securing industrial business is, primarily, 
the appliance, and it seems to me the appliance of the future must be 
largely affected by the application of surface combustion principle.”’ 


The following data was sentin byan ‘‘ Industrial Engineer,” wish- 


ing his name withheld, to prove how one gas company has found this 
business profitable : 


**In candy manufacturing practically all the higher class retail 
manufacturers use gas, and some of the wholesale manufacturers of 
cheaper candies use it too. This is profitable business and not so hard 
to get when increased production is talked as well as cleanliness and 
convenience. Some of the candy manufacturers’ consumption per 
month averages as follows: 60,000 in 1906, to 110,000 in 1910; an- 
other, 80,000 in 1907, to about 95,000 in 1910. There are about 350 
sections of hotel range in use. These, together with various other 
hotel gas appliances, average in gas consumption from 50,000 to 
350,000 per month in the larger hotels. The ordinary cafes use 
around 50,000 feet per month. All the tinners practically are using 

as for soldering. Machine shops use tempering furnaces, high-speed 
ardening furnaces and soda kettles. They use from 10,000 feet per 
month to 100,000. Foundries use gas quite extensively for soldering 
aluminum castings and skin-drying moulds. One company uses 
about 22,000 feet per month, and a large one uses as high as 302,000 
r month for above purposes. Laundries use gas in mangles for 
and ironing. Some of them average. 60,000 feet per month, while 
the larger ones average from 95 to 130. Gas companies should get 
this business without much trouble, as most manufacturers of laundry 
machines furnish gas burners and recommend gas for heating them. 
Restaurants are very good business for gas companies. Coffee urn 
burners, as small as they are, burn about 6,000 feet per month. Our 
restaurants use on the average of 50,000 per month, ranging from 
12,000 to 30,000 per section. Oftentimes a combination cake griddle 
with toaster is the opening wedge to the range and bake oven. Tail- 
ors use gas extensively for pressing with the heavier 18 and 20-pound 
irons. A new pressing machine, connected to a small gas-fired gen- 
erator, is being introduced and shows good consumption. One tail- 
oring establishment, with two pressing machines, uses 24,100 to 
38,900 per month, while another, having one pressing machine and a 
couple of tailor irons, uses from 5,000 to 10,000 per month. The 
printing machines with the slide type of delivery are excellent pros- 
pects for burners, to demagnetize the paper and also to dry the ink, 
thus allowing the operator to speed up the presses and increase pro- 
duction without spreading the ink. Among the automobile com- 
panies is found profitable business in the industrial field. They use 
gas in large quantities for japanning, hardening, tempering, solder- 
ing, brazing, rivet heating, metal melting, ete. One company’s con- 
sumption has increased since 1906 (when it averaged 93,000 per month) 
to about 350,000 per month in 1910; another (from an average of 
150,000 in 1903) to an oy per month of 1,200,000 feet in 1911. 
This company uses gas for lighting as well as great quantities for 
japanning. Another has increased (from 190,000 per month in 1907) 
to about 2,000,000 per month in 1911; another (from 245,000 in 1906) 
to about 2,000,000 in 1911. This is practically all industrial. Another 
increased from 89,000 per month (in 1907) to 2,300,000 per month in 
1911. This list is taken at random, and could be supplemented by a 
great number more.” (To be Continued.) 








Mr. J. Byron BARRETT, Manager of the appliance department of | 


the Malden Electric and Malden (Mass.) Gas Light Company, ha 


resigned the position in order to tahe charge as General Sales Man- 
ager, Providence, R. I. 


























s| aid, or else to show that the invention was useless, 


{Communicated by Mr. W. KANE.] 
Gas Fuel for Church Heating and Fire Prevention. 
—<—= > 

In Europe some attention has been given to the use of gas fuel for 
heating churches, the system generally adopted being to place burn- 
ers in a series of furnaces in the basement and allow the heat from 
the flame and the products of combustion to pass through the con- 
ducting pipe into the church proper; but no American engineer 
would advocate that method. Europe, it should be remembered, has 
been very slow to consider low pressure steam or hot water for house 
heating. 

The adoption of proper methods of supplying artificial heat to 
dwellings in this country has too been somewhat slow, and I well 
remember 45 years ago, when the offices of the leading lawyers and 
surgeons of Philadelphia were heated by what they called parlor 
stoves, decorated with mica around the center. 

These stoves gave way to the hot air furnace, and very few people 
at that time thought of heating their houses with steam. Now steam 
is being displaced (and properly so) by hot water heating. Hot 
water heat should be used in all cases for dwellings; office buildings 
and churches should be heated with steam only. There are churches 
in all large cities that will burn from 4 ton to 1 ton of coal on Satur- 
day evening, and about as much more on Sunday morning to pro- 
vide heat during a service of say 24 hours. After the service is over 
the furnace will often contain unburnt coal, which represents a cost 
amounting to about as much as gas would have cost to supply heat 
during the entire time required. 

Example.—Take a church, about 100 feet long, by 50 feet wide, 
and 40 feet high, having a cubical content of 200,000 feet. One foot 
of radiation will heat, in a church building, or any building where 
a great many human beings congregate, 100 cubic feet of air. If we 
divide the 200,000 cubical contents by 100, we get the net amount of 
direct radiation, or 2,000 feet. A boiler large enough to supply 
steam to 2,000 feet would consume 780 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
costing per hour, 80 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, 62 cents when the 
William Kane Patent Automatic Boiler is used. If the trustees of a 
church, or those who have charge of the cost of heating, will com- 
pute the hours or time that heat is required, they will find that gas 
fuel will cost much less than coal independent of its many other ad- 
vantages. 

While it is true that nearly all clergymen have ceased to frighten 
us with a brimstone or sulphur sermon, one is often reminded of the 
brimstone or sulphur by the odor thrown off by the hot air furnace 
in the basement when coal is used. In addition, the fire risk means 
much. When we consider that nearly all fire insurance companies 
consider churches a bad risk—many companies have them on their 
prohibited list—while, strange to say, taverns, beer saloons and 
breweries are on the preferred list, so it is natural to inquire the 
cause. And the cause is not difficult to find. Church buildings are 
expensive, and a large amount of insurance is carried to cover the 
cost, so a fire in a church nearly always means a total loss, because 
no one resides on the premises, no one to give the alarm and the fire 
makes such headway, before the firemen arrive, that the loss, as 
stated, is often total. : 

The principal cause of fire in churches is traceable from the hot 
air furnace. Sometimes the janitor forgets to return in the evening 
to regulate the draught, sometimes hot cinders thrown in a wooden 
box are responsible for the trouble. 

Gas Fuel and Steam Heat.—Gas fuel and steam heat will, beyond 
doubt, remove the risk of fire loss and furnish a much better, cleaner 
and cheaper heat. The amount of gas necessary to heat a church is 
not left to the judgment of the janitor or attendant, and the William 
Kane patent automatic steam boiler regulates its own supply accord- 
ing to weather conditions. 

A Famous Church Fire.—A fire occurred in one of the largest 
churches in Boston many years ago, and as this fire had quite a bear- 
ing on producing the automatic fire extinguisher, a condensed ac- 
count of that apparatus in conjunction with church fires may not be 
out of place. 

Referring to the fire in the Boston Church, the janitor made up 
his coal burning fire in the usual way Saturday morning, but he 
evidently forgot to return on Saturday night to regulate the draught 
Entering the church Sunday morning, he found the building very 
cold, and also found the cellar filled with water. When the water 
was pumped out and the water supply shut off, it was discovered that 
the excessive heat from the hot air furnace had set the joists of the 
cellar on fire and the main water supply source (a lead pipe) fortu- 
nately had been run directly over the heater. The excessive heat 
from the fire melted the pipe and extinguished the flames. This in- 
cident, beyond doubt, had quite an influence in producing or per- 
fecting the automatic extinguisher now so well known over the 
civilized world. 

I was allowed my first patent by the United States Goy i 
1882. Of course, like all new things, the people shook er eg wh 
and were notinterested. In order to prove beyond doubt the effi 
of my extinguisher, I obtained a permit in many of our leadin 
cities to build a frame building, 10 by 10 by 10, and equipped it wikt 
one of the automatic fire extinguishers. Then the people were in- 
vited through the daily press to be present to witness the exhibition 
Cotton, shavings, excelsior and other most inflammable materials 
were placed within the frame building, and then lighted, permittin 
the automatic fire extinguisher to smether the fire without ensan J 


This method, 
incing to the 


ciency 


while very expensive to the inventor, was very cony 


public, and in a short time orders were obtained, after the represen- 
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tatives of the insurance companies had gone into the matter fully 
and witnessed many of the tests. Credit is due especially to the New 
England Mutual Fire Insurance Companies from the fact that they 
became convinced that they could, with safety, reduce the rate on 
buildings protected with my invention. 

This made it so interesting to manufacturers that finally many of 
them protected their buildings, and the rate of insurance was dropped, 
in many cases, from 50 to 80 per cent., after the equipment was 
placed. 

How Times Have Changed.—The Hon. Rhinelander Waldo, a few 
months ago, when Fire Commissioner of New York city, obtained a 
verdict against a property owner who had neglected to protect his 
property with an automatic sprinkler. The law now steps in to com- 
pel people to protect net only property but human life. Before dis- 


posing of my invention to a syndicate, I had a record of over 700 fires | 


that were extinguished automatically, without human aid, and at an 
average fire and water loss of less than $20 per fire. Most of the men 
prominent in bringing the automatic sprinkler to its perfection have 
gone to their reward. William Neracher, of Cleveland; Frederick 
Grinnell, of Rhode Island; John Hill, of Columbus, Ga.; Henry S. 
Parmele, of Connecticut, and the late Doctor Morton, Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., are all sleeping the long, long 
sleep that knows no waking. 

Doctor Morton, then at the head of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
was selected to pass upon the merits of my inyention previous to its 
adoption by the Board of Fire Underwriters. He was a Philadel- 
phian by birth. A son of Dr. Morton, one of Philadel] phia’s greatest 
church orators; a kind gentleman of the old school, and, altogether, 
a man seldom met with in these days. 








Special English Correspondence. 


COMMUNICATED BY Norton H. HumpuHrys. 








SALISBURY, ENGLAND, February 10, 1912. 
The Ilkeston Disaster.—The Coal Crisis.—Empty Slot Meter Tills 
at Dundee. 


The principal topic in our technical press is the extraordinary and 
umprecedented disaster that occurred at the gas works at Ilkeston, 
Derbyshire, on the 8 ult., resulting in the complete wrecking of a 
steel gasholder tank 115 feet diameter by 25 deep, much damage to 
the holder, and incidentally to the disablement of a second holder by 
the very effective method of hurling a railway wagon against the 
side of it. Now it happens that I have more than a passing interest 
in Ilkeston, because my brother has been engineer and manager there 
for 37 years. He has nursed the undertaking from a 7-million per 
annum output in 1875 to some twenty times that quantity, and dur- 
ing that time has practically reconstructed the whole plant some four 
times over, in order to cope with the growing demand. Only 2 years 
ago he completed the last reconstruction, and the result is a works of 
which the Ilkeston folks—the gas undertaking belongs to the town— 
are very justly proud, for it embodies improvements and modern ap- 
paratus usually confined te much larger works. There is a system 
of railway sidings all round the premises, placing not only the retort 
house and coal store, but also the coke yard, the purifier house and 
the sulphate house in direct railway communication. There is a coal 
store, breaker, elevator and conveyer, which by the way is carried 
at a proper height, across a public road, to the retort house, and a 
Fiddes-Aldridge drawing and charging machine, which pushes the 
coke out at one end and puts on a fresh charge at the other at one 
stroke, a narrow gauge rail track for the coke trucks, ete. The build- 
ings are tastefully designed to take off the bare and barren appearance 
peculiar to plain, foursided structures. Having arranged all this 
with a liberal provision for further extension of business, he naturally 
looked for a period of not unmerited easy sailing. But this disaster 
entails not only the question of reconstruction, but the anxiety of 
keeping up a proper supply to the district, with only one small holder, 
100,000 cubic feet capacity, available. Several weeks must elapse 
before even the second and smaller holder can be brought into use. 
Coal is cheap in the neighborhood, and consequently he does not run 
a carburetted water gas plant. Whatever may be the other advant- 
ages of water gas, the cupola certainly appears more elastic and ac- 
commodating than the retort, under the stress of an emergency of this 
kind. The supply of gas was resumed in a few hours, but for 3 or 4 
days had to be carried on without a governor, as the governor house 
was flooded, and the governors choked with debris. So that for a 
few nights the public lamps could not be lighted. But within 3 davs 
this was remedied, and a fairly satisfactory supply is now being 
maintained. Incidentally the result of throwing unregulated holder 
pressure on the district was a few escapes and small explosions on 
consumers premises, due to the blowing of water seals. The Gas 
Committee was called to an emergency meeting, and the first item 
disposed of was a unanimous vote of sympathy and confidence in 
their manager. 

I do not propose on this occasion to go fully into technical details, 
because a discussion is taking place in our special gas magazines, and 
many different suggestions and opinions are being put forward, some 
of which you may think fit to reproduce. But when this discussion 
is closed, it is possible that a summary of the same, together with 
some comments suggested by a personal inspection, may be of sufli- 
cient interest to warrant a special article. It is an interesting and 
remarkable coincidence that numbers of the AM«rIvAN Gas LIGHT 
JOURNAL to hand contain references to foundation and stability of 





gasholders. These would not pass unnoticed any time, but coming 


with the above occurrence fresh in mind, they will receive special 
attention. . ; 
The unsettled condition of the coal industry, which has been a 


strong feature for some months, has now reached such an acute stage 


that an entire revision of the custom and practice with regard to 
stocks of coal will become general. We hada rude reminder last 
autumn, in the action of the railway employees, which resulted in 
the complete stoppage of coal deliveries for three days, and vexatious 
delavs and slackness for a much longer period, to the effect that too 
much confidence must not be placed upon the regularity of the coal 
supply. And to-day we are within close range—much too close to be 
pleasant to those who are under penalty in respect to the maintenance 
of a proper gas supply—with the possibility of a complete stop- 
page of the collieries throughout the country for an uncertain 
period on account of disputes between employers and employed or 
between capital and labor. No consumer or user of coal has ever 
objected to paying a liberal price that would admit of fair remunera- 
tion for the special risks incurred by both parties. There is no desire 
to shirk or minimize the fact that, notwithstanding every precaution 
that science can suggest, the man who goes below and gets the coal 
incurs special risks from falls of earth, explosions of gases and dust, 
and choke damp, tu say nothing of minor dangers in connection with 
ventilation or machinery ; or that the capitalist who finds the money 
is subject to risk of loss that is inseparable from any mining venture. 
But he not unreasonably expects that these questions should be so 
adjusted as not to interfere with the regularity of supplies. It has 
not been the rule in British gas works to consider contingencies such 
as a general stoppage at the pit bank or in railway traffic in this con- 
nection. Many works in immediate neighborhood of collieries have 
been satisfied to run with a few days’ stock. The majority have 
thought themselves safe with two to three weeks’ supply, with per- 
haps something more before holiday times. But not onein a hundred 
has adequate provision for strike or siege. If this position is to be 
changed, and instead of carrying three weeks’ stock it becomes neces- 
sary to have enough for three months, an entirely new condition is 
introduced, that calls for very careful review. 

Take the case of a gasworks buying 20,000 tons of coal a year ata 
cost, with store, of £20,0U0. This will be bought on a monthly 
schedule, allowing for two-thirds in the six winter months and one- 
third in the remainder. Under existing practise the floating stock 
will be approximately 1,000 tons representing a floating capital of 
£1,000. If we desire to carry a floating stock of 5,000 tons the float- 
ing capital is increased to £5,000, We must provide land and build 
stores for the extra 4,000 tons, at a cost of perhaps £1,000. Then 
£100 to £200 must be allowed for extra cost of stacking and trimming. 


12,000 could be thus dealt with. Some coals depreciate by keeping 
to the extent of 5 per cent. or more in 3 months; £500 would bea 
moderate estimate for the year. Altogether we have an addition of 
£1,000 or so to the coal bill. : ' 

‘The makers of water gas plant have not overlooked this point, and 
invite engineers to consider as an alternative the provision of a water 
gas plant as a stand-by against emergencies. ‘hey say, in effect, 
continue the old custom with regard to coal supplies and put in a 
water gas set. Even if not used once in a twelvemonth the interest 
on the capital will be less than the increased cost of coal. And it 
would appear from the figures above given that the contention is 
sound, ‘Lhe Ilkeston disaster gives one instance, the uncertainty of 
coal supply is another, of the need of a second string to the bow. 
Apart from these the ordinary contingencies of supply, such as the 
increase in demand that always attends a drop of 10” or 15’ on the 
thermometer, can be dealt with more expeditiously by the cupola 
than by the retort. With the former the change frem starting cold 
to full productive capacity is a matter of hours, and with the latter 
of days. The present crisis will increase the use of the cupola, and 
diminish the demand for gas coal. Because the engineer provided 
with a water gas plant will not only run it for a few weeks each 
vear, to be sure that it is in going order and that his staff are suf- 
ticiently familiar with the working to be able to run it at full capacity 
ata days notice, but he will utilize its services for minor contingen- 
cies. He may, and probably will, find it economical to run it all 
through December and January, saving the expense of additional re- 
torts that are required for that period of the year only. 

The manufacturers of gas are not singular in this matter. Tha 
custom as above described is not peculiar to them, but applies equally 
to other large users of coal. And the increased cost of ruuning 
larger stocks will be a serious matter for those who already have to 
coutend with active competition. This aspect of the question is not 
acute in the gas iudustry, but as much cannot be said for many other 
large and important branches of commercial enterprise. And the 
gas works with an average stock would not be the first to sutfer from 
au irregular and uncertain coal supply. As it is, considerable injury 
to the general trade of the country has resulted. Gas companies are 
covered by annual contracts which hold good uutil a stoppage is 
actually declared. But any person going into the market to-day, to 
buy coal, could not obtain it for less than 10s. advance on ordinary 
rates. Somebody pockets that 10s., and must be doing well, and 
laughing in his sleeve over the present crisis. 

Tne town of Dundee is much troubled by slot meter robberies, and 
it would appear that the locality of the meters and otuer circumstances 
in that town are peculiarly favorable to the amateur slot inspector. 
A local paper states that since midwinter, 1911, no less than 756 





meters have been broken open and more or less damaged, and the 


At present at least 16,000 tons a year can be carried direct to the, 
front of the retorts, but with the larger stock not more than 10,000 or 
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cash contents, amounting to about £150 are, of course, not in evidence. 
It is further stated, that this is only an example of the usual experi- 
ence, but the writer is greatly mistaken. The slot meter thief does 
not find such an easy hunting ground, as a rule, as appears to exist 
in Dundee. Instead of talking about stronger cash tills, the use of 
tokens, and other expedients entailing additional expenditure for 
which the honest part of the community would have to pay, it seems 
rather a case for more street police supervision for the capture of the 
thief hands at the game, and exemplary punishment. The slot meter 
is really too small to call for the serious attention of the professional 
thief. There are no ropes of jewels or bags of gold in the till. In 
the present case, the average haul was only about 4s. per meter, and 
it does not appear a profitable speculation to incur the trouble of 
knocking a meter to pieces, and the risk of capture (apparently not 
very serious in Dundee) for the sake of 4s. In most towns the slot 
meter thief is usually some errand boy or prentice lad, who does his 
work so awkwardly that detection is easy. There have been occa- 
sional epidemics of a raid on the slots in some of our large towns, but 
as a rule very little trouble is experienced. The best remedy for de- 
predation of this sort is prompt clearance, so as to reduce the average 


content of the till to such a small amount that the game is not worth 
the risk. 








Management & Commercial Methods. 








An InpusTRIAL Gas INSTALLATION.—This photographic reproduc- 
tion shows a 12-inch gas, tire heater device recently installed on the 
works of the Gogel Mfg. Company’s plant at Toledo, O., which de 
sign of tire heater was specially constructed to heat automobile truck 
tires of large size. It carries 12 separate burners, each section being 
divided into 3 separate parts, consisting of 3 rows of 7 burners, so 
constructed that any section can be operated either singly or con- 











jointly. A }-inch tire 12 inches wide by 30 inches diameter, was 

eated toa dull red in 5 minutes, with a consumption of 150 cubic 
feet of gas, at a cost of 10$ cents. The gas used was of the artificial 
sort, at a charge of 70 cents (net) per 1,000 cubic feet. The gas sup- 
ply from meter is 3 inches, reduced to 2 inches, which piping is 


shown at bottom of platform of heater. Gas inlets to burners are 
$ inch. 





Tse GrorGe M. CLiark & Company’s No. 383.—The sterling division 
of the American Stove Company, known as George M. Clark & Com- 
pany, and whose goods are rightly entitled to the term ‘‘ Jewel,’ has 
gotten up for the 1912 trade an improved type-of range which is 
catalogued ‘‘ No. B. 383.”" While the changes in this over the stand- 
ard for 1911 are not pronounced -in fact, such a thing as a pro- 
nounced change would not look possible—nevertheless the minor re- 
finements added will undoubtedly cause gas companies and cooks to 
regard the goods with greater favor than ever. The current Clark 
Jewel, as its manufacturers explain, besides the upper baking oven, 
large broiler and warming closet, carries an additional oven and 
a small broiler underneath the cooking top. A cake baker, plate, a 
solid cover and an open grate are furnished for use over the rever 
sible burner in the small broiler. A hood accessory is also a part of 
the equipment to connect with the chimney to carry off steam and 
cooking odors. It is noteworthy that the liningsof the ovens and the 
broilers, also those of the drip tray and boiler pans are heavily coated 
with a light gray shade of enamel, which is at once sanitary and 
rust-proof. The glass panels allow the course of the baking to be 
watched without having to open the oven door. The measurements 
are: Baking ovens (width), 18} inches; large broiler (wide), 18} 
inches—both being 185 inches deep and 12 inches high; warming 
closet (wide), 20} inches by 17 inches deep and 10 inches high; small 
broiler, 11 inches wide, 18 inches deep and 7% inches high ; outside 
measurements, 68 inches wide and 294 inches deep. 


(For illustration, see next column.) 














Items of Interest 
FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIUS. 




















WE are glad to note that Mr. H. W. Ridgeway, who controls the 
gas plant at Swedesboro, N. J., is becoming more largely identified 
with the gas business as time passes. His experience at Swedesboro 
has been such as to convince him that the gas artis a good one, 
wherefore, in order to go in deeper he has purchased Robt. M. Petty’s 
holdings in the Washington (N. J.) Gas Company. He is also in 
control of the recent combination of the gas interests of Flemington 
and Lambertville. He is an ardent advocate of high pressure sys- 
tems of distribution, and has mutually thought it out to the point, 
whereunder that type of supplying gas to 12 or more hamlets, within 
a radius of 18 miles of Flemington, can be brought into a profitable 
system of gas works’ operation. 








‘ 





‘* AT the annual meeting of the Springfield (Mass.) Gas Light Club 
—it was really an organization meeting—held in Memorial Hall, 
Springfield, late last month, permanent organization was effected by 
electing the following officers: President, B. P. Bill; Vice-President, 
W. H. Bradley; Secretary, V. L. Ewing; Treasurer, A. S. Dan- 
forth. The name was chosen—as above; by-laws were adopted, and 
it was decided to not name for the present permanent headquarters. 
Monthly meetings are to be held. Of course, it is understood that 
only employees of the Springfield Gas Light Company are eligible 
for membership—Mr. A. B. Tenney, Vice-President of the Spring- 
field Company came on from Boston to attend the conference, and he 
spoke cleverly upon the advantages that would come to all concerned 
from closer companionship and interchange of experiences during 
periods of relaxation. He was elected to honorary membership, 
amidst the plaudits of the men. During the dinner and afterwards 
—and an excellent dinner it was—the Gas Company Orchestra ren- 
dered several pleasing numbers, and other notable things were well 
presented solos, respectively by Mr. Howard King, and Mr. Ralph 
McKiernan.—V. T. M.”’ 








Me. Joun Lana Buarkte, President of the Consumers Gas Com- 
pany, of Toronto, Ontario, and one of the best known life insurance 
men in the Dominion of Canada, died at his home, 127 Blohr street, 
Toronto, the morning of February 19th. We are indebted to a cor- 
respondent for this mention of the career of deceased: ‘‘ John Lang 
Blaikie was born May 9th, 1823, on the Clarilawmoor farm near St. 
Boswells, Roxburghshire, Scotland. He attended} school at Mel- 
rose, and after a brief term in business in Melrose and Edinburgh. 
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In 1843 he went to London, where he first became connected with the| the landlady, perceiving the odor of gas through the premises, traced 


department of finance in which so much of his after life was spent. 
During the time he spent in London, he became interested in the 
y=. ©. A., which was then being formed by Mr., afterwards Sir, 
George Williams. In 1847 he accepted an important position in 
Glasgow with Alexander Allison and Company, the great iron mer- 
chants, and in their service found his time almost wholly occupied 
on the stock exchange. It was in Glasgow that Mr. Blaikie had his 
7 ag training in banking and finance, and during his 11 years 
there made the acquaintance of many Scottish business men, and 
formed for himself the beginning of a strong and influential old 
country connection which stood him in good stead when he later be- 
gan business in Toronto. He arrived in this city on his birthday, 
1858, and established, in company with William Alexander, the 
brokerage firm of Blaikie and Alexander. In 1861 he married Miss 
Annie Todd, of St. Andrew’s, Scotland. Elected a director of the 
Northern Railway and of the old Consolidated Bank, he became 
President, in 1871, of the Canada Landed and Investment Company, 
holding that office until his death. Later he succeeded the late Hon. 
Alex. Mackenzie, M.P., as President of the North American Life As- 
surance Company. In religion Mr. Blaikie was a Presbyterian, for 
some years past being an elder of the Bloor Street Presbyterian 
Church. Previously he was connected with Kaox Church, where 
he was Sunday school superintendent for some years. For many 
years he was actively connected with a number of charitable or- 
ganizations, but latterly pressure of business and advancing years 
forced him to reluctantly sever his connection with them. In politics 
he was a Liberal. Mr. Blaikie is survived by his widow, 2 sons, and 
3 daughters, Mr. Frank Blaikie, of St. Catharines, and Mr. G. W. 
Blaikie, Mrs. W. C. B. Rathburn, Mrs. W. G. Wallace and Miss 
Blaikie, of Toronto. 





Mr. W. H. Yocum, of Philadelphia, assumed general charge of the 
Annville and Palmyra Gas Company’s plant at Palmyra, Pa., the 
1st inst. Over 500 subscribers have been secured, although our in- 
formant fails to tell us whether the lines to Hershey have been con- 
tracted for. 





WrirTE to the American Meter Company for copies of its latest Cata- 
logues, respectively entitled ‘‘The American Prepayment Attach- 
ments,’’ and ‘‘ Catalogue of Gas Apparatus and Appliances.’’ The 
latter is surely worth a place within handy reach of any gas engin- 
eers’ ‘* working desk.”’ 





Ms. L. M. Burns, of Harrisburgh, Pa., forwards the following, 
dated Feb. 22d: ‘‘Mr. Herman F. Dillon died yesterday morning in 
his home, 1160 Sixth avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. He was in his 57th 
year, having been born March 30, 1855, in Beaver, Pa. He came to 
Beaver Falls, in 1881, as Superintendent of the Beaver Falls Gas 
Company. From 1893 to 1897 he was a member of Council, and in 
1897 was elected Register and Recorder of Beaver county. He was 
Burgess of Beaver Falls in 1904. Mr. Dillon was associated with 
several business enterprises here, and once was a Director of the 
Riverview Street Railway Company, which was merged with the 
Beaver Valley Traction Company. He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and of Pittsburgh Commandery No. 1, Knights Templar. 
He leaves his widow, 2 sons, Ross and Walter, of Beaver Falls; 1 
daughter, Mrs. John Schofield, of Honolulu; his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Dillon, of Beaver Falls; 3 brothers, Ira E., of Pittsburgh; William 
A., Franklin, Pa. ; and Howard A., Beaver Falls; and 1 sister, Miss 
Jennie Dillon.”’ 





WE are just in receipt of ‘‘Supplement 3; Catalogue D,” which 
has the Precision Instrument Company’s well known examples of 
the Simmance-Abady automatic carbonic acid gas recorders, several 
of which are of special type, or so arranged as to completely harmon- 
ize with the nature of the work that is being carried on in the differ- 
ent factories concerned. The other instrument exploited is the Com- 
pany’s ‘‘Corrosive Gas Analyzer,’’ many examples of which have 

en practically placed by it. 





the escape to Yonson’s room. On entering it she was almost over- 
powered from the fumes of gas that was issuing from two open 
burners. When the atmosphere was purged an examination dis- 
covered Yonson’s dead body, bolt upright in an easy chair. He had 
been dead for several hours; so declared the physician who was sum- 
moned. Several letters were found directed to as many different per- 
sons. One of these was directed or addressed to the landlady, and it 
contained $2, which he explained was to go to her credit for the gas 
that he had consumed for his taking off. 





Mr. Henry B. Conapon, for many years Astistant Cashier of the 
Merchanics National Bank, of Providence, R. I., is to succeed Mr. 
Charles H. Manchester as Secretary of the Industrial Trust Company, 
of Providence. This appointment became effective through the action 
taken thereon last Tuesday. 





Mr. MANCHESTER’S resignation becomes effective the 15th inst., on 
which day he will have been chosen Treasurer of the Providence 
(R. I.) Gas Company, vice the late Mr. Wm. P. Nye. 





TuAT the sterling old corperation, known to the gas men of Amer- 
ica for more than half a century as the Davis-Farnum Mfg. Co., 
prospers under the competent direction of Mr. F..H. Brown, the Gen- 
eral Manager, would seem proved when it is stated that these orders 
have been filled in its shops in 1911—mark you, from New Hampshire 
to the center of the Pacific Ocean, holders in steel tanks at these Cali- 
fornia points: Petaluma, Chico and Los Angeles, and a holder in brick 
tank at Oroville ; a holder in steel tank (200,000 cubic feet capacity, now 
in course of construction) at Honolulu; at these Massachusetts points : 
Fall River, North Adams, Framingham, Middleboroand Spencer ; at 
Manchester, N. H., a new holder and the virtual reconstruction of 
another ; also a 100,000 cubic foot capacity container, at Portsmouth. 
In San Francisco the Company repaired an old holder; and, again, 
twe small vessels (in steel tanks) in Newark, N. J. That is covering 
territory well separated by mileage. 





TaE Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, O., has been awarded 
a contract by the Strafford-Yorke Gas Company to install a 4-foot 
6-inch water gas apparatus in its works at Rochester, N. H. The ap- 
paratus will be set up ina new structure to be erected by the Com- 
pany, and which will be of a dimension sufficient to house at any 
time a duplicate set. 





Tue New York Public Service Commission for the Second District 
has received complaint from the Mayor of Hornell, Steuben county, 
urging that the Hornell Gas Light Company, during the months of 
January and February, has failed to supply gas in sufficient quan- 
tity, quality and pressure, the failure in respect of the heating supply 
being very marked. The complaint further avers that the plant of 
the Company is insufficient, and that it is improperly managed and 
equipped to carry on a proper supply of gas for the lighting and heat- 
ing needs of the residents. The Company is allowed 2U days within 
which to make a proper return. 





THE Barlow Company, of Holyoke, Mass., is responsible for the 
placing on the market of a device known as the ‘‘ Matchless Heater,’’ 
which is finding quite some favor in Holyoke and other Eastern 
business centers. In fact, the favor given it so much exceeded that 
originally counted upon that the Barlow concern has formed a new 
corporation, to be known as ‘‘The Matchless Heater Company,”’ 
which is to market the product only, the manufacturing section stil] 
resting with the Barlow concern of itself It is designed to attach 
to any steam boiler, for use at such times when the chill in a home 
room is not pronounced enough to require the action of the usual 
furnace heater. Write to C. P. Cleveland, of the Barlow Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. He will be pleased to explain the system, cost there- 
of, etc. 





Vicg-PRESIDENT ARTHUR S. Huev, of Messrs. H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
of Chicago, has ordered 10 pulmotors for installing, in 10 of the im- 
portant properties of that sterling concern. It is the intention and 


Mrs. HELEN ARMSTRONG, in a line to us, from Houston, Tex., date| purpose to try out thoroughly in a practical way this device, the ob- 


the 19th ult,, says: ‘‘ We are having such successful engagements in 
this section. 


into March in Texas, and then through Oklahoma and Arkansas to 


ject of which is to aid in the resuscitation of persons overcome by 


Commencing, January 16th in Memphis, extending asphyxiation by gas, from electric shock, in fact, in all cases where 


respiration has been suddenly suspended or restricted. The trial 
point properties in the Byllesby chain selected are: Stockton and San 


May—17 consecutive weeks, with audiences so far averaging about | Diego, Cal.; Pueblo, Col. ; St. Paul, Minn. ; Mobile, Ala. ; Muskogee 


800 daily. My gas letter business, too, is good.” 





and Oklahoma City, Okla.; Eugene, Ore.; Fort Smith, Ark., and 
Tacoma, Wash. Two of these machines were tried out by the Com- 


Me. A. E. Harine, a constructor in the employment of the Hardy- monwealth-Edison Company, of Chicago, this winter, and the trials 


Hodenpyl Company, while testing a tank in the plant of the Pontiac 
(Mich.) Light Company, received injuries which resulted in his death. 
Born in Amherstburg, Ont., March 29th, 1886, he came to Detroit 
when in his 18th year, and later on was employed on the works’ staff 
of the Detroit Gas Company. He had been with the Hardy-Hodenpy] 
corporation ever since its formation. 





A MAN man named Peter Yonson, a stationary engineer, who re- 
cently came to New York from Boston, rented and occupied a fur 


have demonstrated positively their great value. Indeed, that value 
was plainly shown in two instances, where resuscitation was success- 
fully accomplished after physiciaus had given up the patients as lost. 





Last Friday Mr. W. H. Lewis, Supt. of Motive Power, Norfolk & 
Western Railroad, with Mr. H. C. Wood, of Chicago, and others, 
took possession of the gas works’ section of the heretofore combined 
properties of the Roanoke (Va.) Gas and Water Company. The new 
owners have arranged for a comprehensive system of pipe extension 
that means a supply of gas tothe fast growing suburban sections 





nished room in the house, 327 West 124th street. 


known as Crystal Springs, Virginia Heights, Raleigh Court, and 


Shortly thereafter | eventually to Salem and Vinton. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 


—$ 


The stock market for the week, in so far as 
gas shares could be called concerned, was 
quite like that which has been seen since the 
first of the year. Inattention, dullness and 
strength prevailed, although possibly the first 


New York & Richmond Gas 
Co. (Staten Island)........ 
lst Mtg. Gold Bds. 6 p. ct... 

New York and East River— 
Ist 5’s, due 1944, J. & J... 
Con, 5's, due 1945, J. & J.. 

Northern Union— 
st 5’s, due 1927, J. & J. 


New Amsterdam Gas Co.— 
Ist Con. 5’s, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 101 


124 | Fort WAYNe....ccsscesseees-+ 2,000,000 - = 


Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 6,600,000 — 133 136 
2,000,000 — 65 — 


” BORED .ccccccecce 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 
| Let Mt. B'S ..ccccccccccccce 
| Hartford ...c0s -cccccccccscce 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 
| New Jersey........seee+es+ 10,500,000 -— 13) 188 
" Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 ~ 101 106 
| Indianapolis .........e00-++02 2,000,000 


1,500,000 100 36 50 


1,000,000 — 4% 100% 1,350,000 1,000 100 101 


750,000 25 190 200 
8,500,000 1,000 103 105 


1,500,000 —- 100 


x - ill 1,250,000 1,000 109 102 = 38 

of this trio is not fairly expressive, since bid-| Standard............ .s0000--. 5,000,000 100 6) 70 Ss Bonds, 5’s....... 2,650,000 — 104% 106 

ders were always in evidence, both during| reterred...........-....+6+ 5,000,000 100 9) 100 | Jackson Gas CO.......000.066 250,000 5082 - 

and between calls; but their offering was fae Mtg.S'0,duc M0RM-SN. 1,500,000 1,000 108 = 105 “ Ast Mtg. 5's..... 290,000 1,000 91 295 
. : e Brooklyn Union ....... 15,000,000 1,000 13) 141 | Kansas City Gas Light Co., 

always shaded a trifle. Consolidated opened | ist Con.5’s,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000  — 106% 07 of Miesourt........cc..o... 6000000 100 — 36 


to-day (Friday) at 140 to 140}, and there was | Yonkers........ 
much evidence of activity. Possibly the time 
for the upward flight—and a high-spiral one 
it will surely be—is at hand. : 


‘ut-of-Town Companies. 


Income Bonds..., 

















Bay State....scccseccesesers+» 50,000,000 50% % 


299,650 609 130 - Bonds, Ist 4°8........++00. 8,822,000 1,000 99 102 


| Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis. 10,000,000 100 
Preferred.....sessee-eseee 2,000,006 100 114 120 
Bonds....... 10,000,000 1,000 1023 108 


eeeeeereeeee 


2,000,000 1,000 — 75 














7 ee Werks anaes | Lafayette Gas Co., Ind.,.... 1,000,000 100 — 60 
Brooklyn Union is dull and strong, too, B ny Ug ay orks... aa : a i — | BOndS.... .sseeeseeeeeeeee 1,000,000 1,000 60 65 
and while there is every reason for the latt BEE BELG. BB. «00-5000 1000 1,000 97 ——-100_ | Louisville..........0.seeceeee+ 2570000 50 48 145 
S y alter | Boston United Gas Co.— “ Madison Gas and Electric Co, 
condition or state, the reason for the former ist Series S. F.Trust...., 7,000,000 1,000 82 86 “ Ist Mtg. 6’s......... 400,000 1,000 106 108% 
defining word is hard to trace. The general], °° iia ime St ae ose | Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
: : : uffalo y Gas CO... 00. 5,500, = 1% 
outside situati ee mee 7 8 | jes, Of BOStOD......e+e-ee000 25,000,000 100 i 915% 
tuation favors the would-be investor. | Bonds, 5's ...-.es.ese+++ 5,250,000 1,000 59 | Preferred .....+..s++e+++ 25,000,000 100 98 9834 
-_ Capital, Sacramento,........ 500,000 50 — = 85 | Montreal! Gas Co.,Canada.. 2,000,000 100 218 218% 
ai cee nt nob anata 100,000 1,000 — == | Nashville Gas Light Co....., 1,000,000 100 10 — 
Gas Stocks. a Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co, 6,000,000 — 97 98 
S 'FOld BONGS...ccsecseeseseee 7,660,000 1,000 104 106% Bonds, 6S... .ccesessse 6,000,000 — a 128 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric - - 2 
New Haven Gas Co.......... 2,000,000 25 200 - 
Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and WR ccd coccesescsesccuseccse MAMERRD «6900 GF 60 penenes Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. Columbus (O.) Gas Co., Ist Chicago..... secesecscesess 25,000,000 100 105% 106 
115 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY ortgage Bonds seeeeees 1,500,000 1,000 96 ve Ist Mortgage.........+0++ 20,100,000 1,000 102 102% 
Columbus (0.) Gas Lt. & 2d  Leeessssseeee 2y500,000 1,000 104 - 
Heating Co........ssee00-. 1,682,750 100 90% 91 Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 2,150,000 50) «88 os 
MARCH 4. Preferred ....0 sccscosees 8)026,500 100 75% 80 Preferred.....ccsseecesees 2,150,000 50 118 <x 
Consumers, Toronto......... 2,000,000 60 200 204 Consolidated 5’s.......... 2,000,000 — 104% 105% 
SS All communications will receive particular 5 ere + enaiets pipoyen ~ _ —— ” 
X Mortgages, 5’s..... cesses» 8,400,000 _ — ATTSNTIONW! 
go cond followi notati Reiailt ee pgs ~e —— le ~ |The advertiser is an Englishman, now resident in 
ng q ions are based on the par Con.Gas Co., Baltimore sap America a year. His experience here has been such 
value of $100 per share : a — | as to convince him that the States will now be his 
ONsoNtated SAS VO.08 N.7. 1G 5 - home territory in the future. He offers his services 
N. ¥. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked Con. Mtg. 5°S....00.0008- 974,000 1,000 94 95 any gas company in need of a man to take 
Consolidated Gas Co.........$78,177,000 100 140 1403; Bonds. seeee eescveeesecevece 75,00 —- — 100 charge of its appliance department, or to any firm 
Central Union Gas Co, — DORE OY BAS O8...00200. GO — — 50 | wmanufactu:ing gas appliances of any sort as a trav- 
lat 5's, due 1972, J.&J...... 8,000,000 1,000 103 105 Detroit Gas Co.,5’s...... esos =—-3881,000 1,000 75 80 eling salesma:. ‘Lhe best of references and as 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— “Prior Lien 5’s........ 5,619,000 1,000 97 1004 many as desired can be furnished. 
Con, 5's, due 1982, M. &8... 1,000,000 1,000 105 106 | Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., : Address, ‘‘ B. K. S.,” 
Mutual Gas Co,.........+...++ 3,600,000 100 165 175 Chicago, Bonds............ 2,000,000 1000 — 101 1917-2 Care this Journal 





























American Gas Institute.—Annual meeting, October 16 to 18, 1912. Atlantic City, N. .). 


Officers: President, Ira C. Copley, Aurora, Ills, Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdell, 29 West 
3th st., N. Y. City. 





Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting, ss 


Officers: President, Arthur Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, John 
Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 








Empire State Gas and Electric Association._Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. 
1912. Officers: President, R. M. Searle, Rochester, N, Y.; Secretary, C. H. B. Chapin, 
29 W. 38th street. New York City. 





Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass. 





lUinois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, time, March 20 and 2), 1912, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Ills. Officers: President, C. B. Strohn, Elgin, lils.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, F. E. Newberry, Dixon, Ills. 

lluminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting, Sept. 1912, 
Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres‘t, A. E. Kennelly, Boston, Mass.; Secretary, 
Preston S. Millar, 29 W. 39th street, N.Y. City. Sections : New York, Secretary, Albert 
J. Marshall, 16 East ¢0th street. New England, Secretary, H. C. Jones, 10 High street, 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B, Eichengreen, Broad and Arch streets. 
Chicago, Secretary, A. L. Eustice, 105 North Wabash avenue. 








Indiana Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March, 1913, Indianapolis. Officers: Presi- 
dent, Howard L, Olds, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Wm, Wallace, Lafayette; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Phumer Eves, Indianapolis. 


lowa District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, time, May, 22, 28 and 2', 1912; Lin- 
coln, Neb. Officers: President, G. W. Clabaugh, Omaha, Neb.; 


Secretary and 
Treasurer, G. I. Vincent, Des Moincs, Ia. 





Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, time, Sept. 19)2. 
Manhattan, Kas. Officers: President, B. F. Eyer, Manhattan, Kas.; Secretary and 
"yreasurer, J. D. Nicholson, Newton, Kas. 





Michigan Gas Association-——Annuai meeting, time, Sept. 1932; -— 
Ojdicers: President, F. W. Blowers, Kalamazoo, Micb ; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn R. 
Chamberiain, Grand Rapids, Mich, 





Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Railway Association.—Annual 
meeting, April, 1912; St. Louis, Mo. Officers: President, F. E. Murray, Louisiana, 
Mo.; Secretary and Treasurer, N. J. Cunningham, Springfield, Mo. 


National Commercial Gas Association.—Annual meeting, December, 19)2. Atlanta, Ga. 


Officers: President, C. L. Holman, St.Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Louis Stotz, 39 West 398th 
street, New York City. 


Natural Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May, 1912, Kansas City, Mo.; Officers: 
President, A, B. Macbeth, Independence, Kas, Secretary, T. C. Jones, Delaware, 0. 








New England Gas Avssociation.—Annual meeting, February, 1918. 
Boston. Officers: President, D. D Barnum, Worcester,Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, N. 
W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. ‘ 





New Jereey State Gas Associa'ion.—President, William H, Pettes, Newark, N. J.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Arthur H. Osborn, Belmar, N. J. 


Ohio Gas Association —Annual meeting, February ————, 1913, Columbus, 0.; Presi- 
dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary-Treasurer, T. C. Jones, Delaware, O. 





Oklahoma Gas, Electrie and Railway Association.—President, Noel R. Gascho, Alva 
Okla. ; Secretary, H. V. Bozell, Norman, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, San Diego, Cal., September 17, 1%, 19, 
1912. Officers: President, W. Baurhyte Los Angeles, Cal.; Vice Presivent, Henry E, 
Adams, Stockton, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, John A. Britton, 445 Sutter street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association.—Annual meeting. Williamsport, Pa., April 10-12, 19)2. 
Officers, President, W. R. Rhodes, Williams} ort, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. O. 
Lamon, Jr., West Chester, Pa. 


Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting, Dec., 13, 1912; monthly meeting, second 
Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson; Secretary, 
George G. Ramsdell, 29 West 39th street, New York city 


Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, April 17-19, 1912, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Officers: President, H. B. Hoyt, Jacksonville, Fla.; Secretary-Treasurer, BE. D. 
Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association.- Annual meeting. April 26, 26, 27, 1912, 
San Antonio. Tex. Officers: President, J. E. Carroll, Beaumont, Tex.; Secretary, D. 
G. Fisher, Dallas, Tex. 


Wisconsin Gas Asseciation.—Annual meeting, May 15 and 16, 1912, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Officers: President, H. M. Buck, Waukesha, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry Har- 
mon. Milwaukee, Wis. 





